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Volume XIII 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF EDUCATION TO 
ETHNIC FUSION IN AMERICA! 


How link the practise of education with the 
deliberate, considered purposes of democracy ?¢ 
How may education be made an ever-increas 
rly effective and sensitive agency of social 
ol? Is our education really functioning 

ly to-day as the central instrumen 


the process of adjustment, individual 


The very statement of these questions—nu 
r considerations in contemporaneous edu 
ational discussion—rivets attention upon the 
sistent need of systematic research and far- 
ng analysis, not only of the primary 
an education dedicated to the pro 
f social ideals, but also of those veri 
practical contributions which such edu 
cation is purported to be making in alleviating 
distressing social situations. In this socio- 
tional view of education, embracing the 
aspiration to guide democracy consciously in 
direction of better organization, wider so 
policy, cooperative regard, we discern an 
i of interest between educator and 
social scientist. This is one important reaso1 
bringing to the readers of SCHOOL AND 
Society some of the results of a study by 
Professor Julius Drachsler—‘ Democracy and 
Assimilation, The Blending of Immigrant 
Heritages in America ”—our special purpos« 
being to stress its implications for educational 
content and method. 

Dr. Drachsler’s volume is a sustained and 
cogent plea for the application of a conscious 
directive intelligence to the social and cultural 
problems of the ubiquitous alien in our midst, 
problems as complex as they are far-reaching. 
This intelligence is to be motivated by the 
findings of social science. Wherever possibl 

1 A comment on ‘‘ Democracy and Assimilation’’ 
by Julius Drachsler (The Macmillan Company). 
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fect at that time was the intensification of the 
associative sentiment in the national groups, 
the active precipitation of old and new nation- 
alistic impulses and the revival of forgotten or 
dormant loyalties to warring mother countries. 
In the words of the author, the European 
War 
the vast numbers of immigrants and to a de- 
gree among their immediate descendants, by 
bringing sharply to light old-world rivalries, 
old-world hopes and old-world passions.” 
Speaking of the same period, he remarks, “ No 
one will ever know completely what the immi- 
grant has lived through in mental agony, in a 
thrilling revival of ancient folk-hopes and in 
soul-searching questionings about his attitude 
towards America.” The native’s distrust of 
the foreign-born was rooted in doubts as to 
where the latter’s affections lay. In the su- 
preme test, would love for America and the 
new ties supplant the deep-seated ethnic at 
tachments and group preferences? 

Before and after our entry into the war, and 
contemporaneous with a campaign rooted in 
bitterness or suspicion, in bigoted misunder- 
standing or irrational fear of the foreigner, 
calmer counsel was held and attempts were 
made to set the nation’s governmental ma- 
chinery in operation for the purpose of pro- 
viding a broad and sound educational pro- 
gram of Americanization. Here again was 
fundamental recognition that in attempted 
solutions of democracy’s most perplexing social 
problems, the obligation and responsibility of 
the educator was paramount. 

The War touched, and in some measure, al- 
tered the spirit of nationalism, deflecting it 
into new grooves, but it has likewise left a con- 
siderable residue of problems, the ultimate 
solution of which is as yet nowhere in sight. 
The special problem we have here in hand is 
thus admirably stated by Dr. Drachsler: 


“stimulated group-consciousness among 


It would be idle to speculate upon the probable 
effects of a very long drawn gut conflict upon the 
national mind, especially in its attitude towards 

population. This much, how- 
the war lasted long enough to 


the foreign-born 


ever, is clear: 


make America painfully conscious of her peculiar 
problem of nationalism, but was not of long enough 
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duration to fuse the divergent ethnic elements per- 
manently. They were temporarily united in a 
single undivided loyalty; but when the spell was 
unexpectedly broken by the precipitate signing 
of the armistice 1918, old-world 
rivalries again began to be reflected among them. 
Perhaps this was not strange, for did they not 
take their cue from their contentious brethren on 
the other side who were getting ready for the 
strenuous days of the peace conferenee? . . . It is 
thus open to reasonable doubt if the end of the 
Great War found the immigrant groups in 
America more homogeneous in sentiment than they 
were at its beginning. 


in November, 


America, after the War, therefore, still has, 
as a basic concern, the need of devising intelli- 
gent, humane and practical means of securing 
the coalescence of all her diverse racial ele- 
ments for the achievement of a new type of 
unity. This involves, furthermore, conscious 
social control of civilizing influences in 
America for a democratic reordering of so 
ciety. Implicit in these considerations is the 
spirit of give and take. It is as much the duty 
and the sublime opportunity of the immigrant 
to make the worthiest contributions to Amer- 
ican life, as it is incumbent upon America to 
offer him the widest opportunities for cultural 
and economic self-development. 

A critical examination is essayed by the 
author of the two leading current positions on 
the problem of immigration—the outlook of 
the economist, who views the situation in terms 
of labor supply, standards of living, wage con- 
ditions, congestion, etc., and the position of 
the sociologist who approaches the question 
from its “ racial-cultural ” aspects. The latter 
discovers grave biologic dangers in permitting 
the amalgamation of the older superior racial 
strains with the inferior stock; “ the 
resulting race, being by heredity inferior to 
the old, will be culturally sterile.” Further- 
more, opposing cultures and variegated racial 
elements, gnawing at the vitals of American 
unity, will ultimately undermine the strength 
of the social organism. Neither of these ex- 
treme views can be accepted without innumer- 
able reservations suggested by scrupulous in- 
spection of the facts. At best, each supplies a 
Dr. Drachsler suggests a 


new, 


partial picture. 














n of these two outstanding phases of the 
single problem of immigration, under 


the heading of a synthetic view. 
The synthetic view implies, further, the concept 
evolving, rather than of a static American 
lard of living and culture In this evolution 
newcomers are playing their part and con- 
ting their share This necessarily rejects the 
of the absolute superiority of the old stock 


and eulture and admits the possible value for 
American life of the contributions of the im- 
rrants. True, both groups of critics, especially 
socio-biologists, agree that if the new-comers 
could make distinctive additions to the culture of 
America, it would be so much the better for both. 
But, as yet, the immigrants have not done 60. It 
is here that the synthetic view reveals the relation 
between the two phases of the problem. It may be 
that the 


made striking contributions. 


correct to say new-comers have not yet 
So intimately, how- 
ever, are the economic and cultural aspects of 
group life bound up with each other, that as long 
as the economic basis of the life of the new- 
comers is either insecure or inadequate, so long 
genuine cultural contributions can hardly be ex- 
Where there is little or no leisure, 


In other 


ected of them. 
little or no higher 
it is not necessarily the supposed inherent 


there is culture. 


incapacity of the immigrants for culture-building 
that explains the paucity of their achievements in 
the new land. It may well be that the forces of 
the new environment are even more potent in pre- 


from spontaneous crea- 


venting the foreign born 


tion of culture values. 
A scientific and inclusive public policy with 
regard to the immigrant, as presented by Dr. 
Drachsler, would include three indispensable 
provisions: selection, distribution, incorpora- 
tion. A lucid definition of 


these concepts may be had upon recourse to 


discussion and 


the volume itself. For purposes of comment 
in these columns, we desire mainly to detect 
the links between “the policy of incorpora- 
tion” and the processes of public education. 


(The author prefers the suggestive term “ in- 


corporation” to the more widely used word 
“assimilation.”) Assuming clarity of judg- 
ment and conviction with respect to what con- 
stitutes the ideals and methods of the policy 


of incorporation, how can educational policy 
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be shaped so as to contribute to their practical 


realization ? 


But the third and final link in the chain, the 


incorporation of the immigrant groups into Amer 


ica, is yet to be forged. To withstand the inces- 


sant wear and tear of a strenuous democratic life, 


this link must be wrought out of sterner stuff than 


ean ever be furnished by perfunctory naturaliza 


t nd colorless teaching of English and civies 
the traditional methods of ‘‘assimilating’’ the 
foreigner No matter how careful has been the 


selection or how skillful the distri unless 


the immigrants are fitted into the new environ 


ment with the maximum benefit to their adopted 
ountry and to themselves, they have not become 
truly incorporated 


The more carefully considered policies and 
strike 


their roots deep into the underlying desire to 


methods of Americanization usually 
achieve as rapidly as possible, national unity. 
Accept the proposal of an integrated America, 
the unifiers maintain, and you must yield as 
sent to its implications—namely, homogeneity 
of political traditions and industrial ideals, 
absolute conformity to given social standards, 
singleness of mind with respect to educational 
aims and cultural preferences. America, it is 
urged, must disengage herself from the chaos 
of her racial diversities and particularisms, 
from the separatist tendencies of her foreign 
groups, which retard the cleansing course of 


the vigorous blood of nationalism in the social 


organism, thus impeding also her cultural 
progress. If in speeding up the Americaniza 


not 


tion process, compulsion must be used, let 
the fear of adopting drastic measures stand in 


the way of achieving early unity. 


‘ 


But in thus stating the central issue of 
Americanization a few important considera 


tions are overlooked; indeed, the difficulties 


in the way are not as readily swept aside i: 
practice as they are obviously dismissed in the 
theoretical discussions. Coercion, as a method 


] 


of achieving loyalty, inner assent, conformity 


is as brutal as it is archaic. A man may be 
made to yield lip acquiescence without being 
divested of his true opinions. Compulsion can 
never prove efficacious or persuasive in realiz 
America. Fur- 


ing the goal of an integrated 
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thermore, the emergence on these shores of a 
distinct American “ type,” with definite racial 
and cultural earmarks, is a gratuitous assump 
tion. The indigenous American is a mythical 


have the Indian in mind. 
The truth of the matter is, there is as yet no 


Our 


being, unless we 


new American race on this continent. 


population has always been a mixture of peo- 


ples. The “average” American mind is a 
composite, formed of a wide variety of ele 
ments. The question of whether a native 


culture has already appeared leads to some- 
what more controversial grounds. We are in 
clined to accept the view of Professor Dewey: 

The beginning of a culture stripped of egoistic 
illusions is the perception that we have as yet no 
culture; that our culture is something to achieve, 
to create. 

Dr. Drachsler’s study clearly indicates that 
the apparent failures of the advocates of the 
familiar brand of Americanization are charge- 
able as much to an apathetic and uninformed 
public opinion, which encourages a policy of 
drift and ill-conceived optimism, as to the 
non-psychological, in- 


archaic, unscientific, 


disastrous methods of constraint and 
compulsion. Naturalization of the foreigner, 


in the latter view, is to be made mandatory by 


deed, 


decree of government; instruction in the Eng- 
lish language is to be furnished gratis, its 
acquisition being enforced under penalty of 
This attitude of compuision re- 
hysterical propa- 


deportation. 
ceived reenforcement in 
ganda, in the morbid fears and unsettlement 
wrought by the fevered activities of war. But 
we have since had time to take sober second 
thought. 


It is strange that in America of all countries 
the one great lesson of the European war should 
so far be forgotten as to even permit the thought 
of compulsory citizenship. From the arrogant at- 
tempt of Austria to coerce Serbia into an igno 
minious surrender of her sovereignty, the fateful 
antecedents of the traced back 
step by step, until the roots of the great conflict 
are discovered in national policies of coercion, cul- 
It would seem that the ex- 

Alsace-Lorraine and 
Czardom with Poles, 


war can be 


tural and economic. 
perience of Germany with 
East 


Prussia, of Russian 


Jews and Finns, of the Ottoman Turks with Ar- 
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menia, of the Hapsburgs with Slovak, Hungarian, 
Roumanian and Croatian, would be a solemn warn 
ing to America that compulsion breeds stubborn 
ness, and that stubbornness contains the seeds of 
conflict and of hatred, 

The answer is also given to those who avow 
that even when Americanization facilities are 
provided for the immigrants in a spirit of 
they 
readily avail themselves of these educational 


sympathetic understanding, will not 
offerings, and manifest no genuine interest 
in the opportunities for cultural self-advance 
ment. But are we justified, truly, are we fair, 
in shifting the entire responsibility to the 
shoulder of the alien? The demands of inces 
sant toil rule the spirit of these workers in in 
dustry where the human element, although 
somewhat increasingly evident, is still for the 
most part a negligible factor. Can we even 
simulate earnestness as we address the adult 
alien on the subject of his education, when we 
fully realize that his daily tasks leave him 
with energies sapped dry, an eager zest for the 
finer blessings of life at lowest ebb, the power 
of concentration gone, and relief from fatigu: 
the chief desideratum? Fundamental improve- 
ment in the immigrants’ industrial milieu, 
looking to the minimizing of the possibilities 
of the use of one group as tools by another, 
and the provision for a larger measure of com- 
fort, material and spiritual, in the home, wil! 
conspire with other important factors to re- 
move the besetting barbed entanglements 
which now make hard the path of the Ameri 
canization zealots. 

That ethnological ares 
regard to the question of 


of controversy and 
conjecture with 
whether the fusion of the so-called “ superior” 
racial cultures with the assumed “ inferior” 
cultures in America sets in motion the proc- 
of degeneration and racial decay is 
touched Dr. Drachsler’s treatise. 
Does disastrous “ mongrelization ” ensue upon 
the hybridization of the West and North- 
west European races with those of the 
Southeast and Mediterranean regions? These 
not detain us long here. 


esses 


upon in 


discussions can 
Let us express the hope that ultimately 
shrewd speculation and hypothesis will 
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possible, t 


The process of ethnic fusion is, 
wherever » be deliberately acceler 


Another group, more closely concerned 


with analysis of the facts, discovers that the 
lent destruction of racial bonds and affilia- 
tions among the new arrivals has disastrous 
nsequences for the morale of individuals af 
ected. It proposes a more gradual fusion 
efly biologic—in which the factors of cul 
tural adaptations, however, will have som 


use the words 
to be made =. 


Thus, to 
Dr. Drachsler, an effort is 


what wider play. 


much as ible from the wreckag« 


} 


t results from the collapse of the cultura 


res of the fusing groups.” Americ 
must be insured against the loss of her 


inique opportunity of utilizing the rich cul 
“al heritages of the immigrant groups and 
ing them into the texture of its growing 
civilization.” 

assimilation 


Still another group, viewing 


chiefly as mental and social adaptation, re- 


gards intermarriage as of minor significance. 
In this view, biologic fusion is regarded as 
by no means essential to the creation of na- 
the 


groups produce culture-values, which are in- 


tionality. Fundamentally, immigrant 
trinsically meritorious and charged with im- 


for the 


These values must 


measurable potientialities common 


stream of American life. 
be conserved. They must be made part of the 
common intellectual heritage of all America. 

The burden of conserving cultural individuality 


If it has 


rests, after all, upon the group as such. 


And again later: 


aim of a far-sighted national] policy 
the assimilation 


the 


} 


with regard to incorporation or 


of immigrants must be) so to control 


underlying social f 


rees that the new-comers wil 


hand, be able to fully in the op 


other hand, 


on the one share 


portunities of the new life, and on the 


will be in a position to contribute their best to 


the unfolding civilization of America. 


Educational philosophy, in its applications 
to immigrants and immigrant groups, requires 
The 


an erstwhile well 


re-statement. individualistic conception 


adapted view has In mind 


the evoking of inner activities and « ipacities 
for the purpose of fitting the individ t 

the prevailing national culture 1 LL Aq 

tinct national ideology is thus regarded as an 
admitted fact; the culture is presumed to have 
already been created, although allow may 
be made for modifications throug] ition, 
It is, indeed, a shallow psychology which char- 
acterizes the new settler as an atomic, an iso- 


lated unit, and vet lamentably enough, on this 


insecure basis has proceeded the major part 


of the educatior work of Americanization. 


The extremely important fact is overlooked 
that the immigrant comes to us as a member 
of a group—with modes of thinking already 
well established, social ties developed, back 
grounds reverently accepted, traditions and 


habits often inured. In other words, there is 


frequently an ingrained social heritage, of 
which account must be taken, if the new edu 
cation is to be helpful to the new-comer in 











awakening the desired emotional and intel- 
lectual responses; if genuine assistance is to 
be rendered to the processes of adaptation in 
Thus, instead of 


perceiving group-life in immigrant communi- 


the changed environment. 


ties as inimical to the welfare of the nation at 
large, the real task of an education bent on 
detect 
ways of utilizing the cultural potentialities of 
The 
mechanistic view persists in some quarters; it 
is believed there that by devitalizing and re- 
moving the tissue of the old culture, a new 
culture—the American product—can then be 
grafted upon the immigrant, and that he will 
in the end be happier for having undergone 
the operation, even though the immediate ef- 
fects may be painful. The truth of the mat- 
ter is, however, that the suggestion of sharp 
Educa- 


achieving democratic purposes is to 


the groups as advantages to the nation. 


surgery does not meet the situation. 
tion succeeds only as it is made a permeating 
and pervasive influence, and every attempt to 
ram a new set of ideas down the foreigner’s 
throat, before he has reached a properly recep- 
tive frame of mind, will fail. 

The views of those who advocate the devel- 
opment of the intrinsically valuable culture 
elements in the immigrant communities, for 
the enrichment of the lives of the new-comers, 
as well as for the ultimate cultural expansion 
of America, are set forth by Dr. Drachsler in 
these words: 
affiliation with 
part 


Rather than immi- 
grant communal of the 
younger generation, every effort should be made 
to foster among them an intelligent and appre- 
ciative interest in the cultural activities of their 
elders. The educational efforts of the immigrant 
community directed to this end are to be com- 
mended as contributions to the spiritual enrich- 
ment of the rising generation of Americans, if 
criticized, but hardly 


discourage 
activities on the 


need be constructively 
frowned upon as unworthy of a free democratic 
life. Nationalistic leaders in the group, instead 


of being condemned as unwelcome and misguided 
enthusiasts, are rather to be brought into closer 
contact with the aspirations of the larger Ameri- 
ean community, thus enabling them to reinterpret 
to their own people, life in the new environment. 
Efforts of leaders of thought among the immi- 
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grants to formulate ‘‘theories of adjustment,’’ 
instead of being relegated to the class of intel 
lectual vaporings, should rather be examined as 
reasoned expressions of a deep-seated desire to fit 
into the new life and yet preserve the individu 
ality of the group. The net result of this mor 
sympathetic attitude may, possibly, turn out to 
be a considerable heightening of group conscious 
ness and perhaps temporary retardation of actual 
fusion. But ultimately amalgamation will take 
place, and with a younger generation, inheriting 
something of the cultural past of its group, the 
process will go ahead on a progressively higher 
cultural plane. America will thus gain far more 
in the long run than she loses. 


How far-reaching are the efforts of the edu- 
cational system, as at present constituted, to 
span the chasm between the young and the 
old in the immigrant groups? It is no well- 
guarded secret that there is generally lacking 
among educators any real insight into the 
fundamental phases of this crucial problem. 
And such lack of insight is naturally accom- 
panied by neglect of the situation. The chil- 
dren of the immigrants are invited to absorb 
cultural standards and ideals little understood 
by their parents; and with the extreme differ- 
ences in cultural and traditional backgrounds 
thus produced, the way is paved for antagon- 
ism, tragic misunderstanding—often bitterness 
and open hostility. Such education therefore, 
inadvertently promotes that very lack of ad- 
justment which it is really designed to ob- 
viate. “The delicate task,” says Dr. Drachs- 
ler, “is to reestablish or to reenforce a sym- 
pathy that is constantly on the wane, a process 
which, if not counteracted in time, is prone to 
result in a permanent and often a tragic es- 
trangement.” The author’s investigations 
lead him to conclude that the system of edu- 
eation in America has not recognized the un- 
derlying importance of providing “the proper 
means of making the transition from one cul- 
tural background to another, smoother and 
thus fuller in mental enrichment. In its 
great work of molding the children of th: 
foreign-born to the predominant cultural type, 
the public school has ignored an urgent duty 
and lost sight of a unique opportunity.” 

Dr. Drachsler finds the positive grounds for 














creative 


members of the immigrant groups. Phe col 


‘ s formed here are merely representativé 
transplantations of the European communi 
ties. The immigrants “have brought with 
them a knowledge and an appreciation of some 
of the cultural contributions made by the 
parent groups upon the native soil. This 
knowledge and appreciation varies according 
to the proportion of intellectuals in the im 
migrant group and according to the cultural 
from which the majority of the immi 

nts came. For the immigrants to invent 
vays contributing effectively some of their 


rited culture-values to American life, and 
ld to this tradition new values for the 

( n of ich the inspiration is drawn 
ife in the new environment—to do this, 


unfolding of all the creative 
es within the immigrant group.” 

In the typical evening 

] 


ur educational 


classroom provided 
system, the immigrant is 
still taught the irreducible minima of “ Eng 


history and civics” by outworn methods 
grasping of the subject mat 
diffieult. The content of 


such education is, for the most part, divorced 


} } 
which make the 


ter unnecessarily 


from the ways of life into which the immi- 
grant is thrust in this country, and the social 
relationships and social disharmonies which 
constitute the basic elements in his struggle 
for adjustment. We have only the beginnings 
of an approach, through the instrument of 
education, to a sympathetic understanding of 
the immigrant’s problems—those very prob- 
lems which are wrapped up with his daily 
toil, with his desire to know the real America 
better, with his hopes for those dependent on 
him. 

Dr. Drachsler comments on this failure of 
current programs and methods of education to 
meet the real needs of the groping and be- 
wildered foreigners who are in quest of the 
incisive this 


meaning of America. So are 


author’s remarks, and so indicative of his clear 
grasp of the relations which must exist be- 
tween school and unadjusted immigrant be- 
fore mutual understanding and mutual help- 
fulness can ensue, that an extended quotation 
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from the volume, under the circumstances, is 
permissible: 


It is doubtful if a very 


those who would thus be freed for 


would be held in the class-room until a satisfactory 


knowledge was acquired by them. Neither th 
content nor the methods of instruction have as 
yet developed far enough to make genuine ly effec 
tive and skillful teaching possible The curricu 
lum of the typ eal evening schoo] still consists of 


the bare outlines of English, civies and hist ry. 


That these three subjects must form a basic part 
of the plan of instruction is beyond d t. But 
they must be broadened and enriched in a manner 
to appeal to the active interests of the adult 

migrant. The content of the instruction must be 


definitely and systematically correlated with his 


two primary interests—his vocation and his past 

iltural hf It s thr ch the med m ot thee 
backgro Is hat } s to he ed gra ially to i 
come an integral part of the new community in 
which he finds himself Instead of puerile lan 
guage lessons having no intrinsic value for the 
adult mind, English must be taught to him as a 
living instrument for the expression of his daily 
needs, Instead of presenting to him a detached 
chronology of American historical events, he must 
be made to appreciate the intimate relationship of 


American and European life. Wherever possible, 


should be 


the history of his own land, reinforced by every 


illustrations and contrasts drawn from 
adaptable graphic method, thus illuminating in the 
light of his own tradition, the truly significant 
episodes in the story of America. Instead of bar- 
ren descriptions of the mechanics of government, 
some cases simi- 


fundamental differences, and in 
larities, between his own home polities and that 
of his should 
brought to his attention. In this 


come to have a dynamie view of political life as 


adopted country, constant ly be 


way he would 
opposed to the notions of fixity which he has only 


too often brought with him. 


Only whole-hearted concurrence can be ex- 
pressed in the author’s treatment of the ur- 
gent need of a better prepared and more highly 
specialized type of teacher in immigrant 


classes. 


To present this modified and expanded curricu- 
lum requires far greater preparation and skill on 
the part of the 


teachers of than 


American school systems are able to command at 


immigrants 
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present. vital in the immediate 
problem of Americanization as the selection and 
training of an adequately equipped teaching staff, 
armed with intimate knowledge of the social back 
ground of the life of the various immigrant 
groups, and imbued with a sympathy that elicits 
genuine expressions of personality from the pu 
If these qualities can more readily be found 
among teachers themselves were either im 
migrants or are the native-born children of immi 
grants, and if such teachers are more likely to 
make their pupils feel at ease, thus making in 
then the hesitation of 


Nothing is so 


pils. 
who 


struction more effective, 
assigning classes of immigrants to them, and of 
having the teachers make judicious use in the 
classroom of the tongue of the pupils 
should not be permitted to stand in the way. It 


is even open to legitimate doubt whether group- 


native 


ings of adults according to nationality, particu- 
larly in the large cities, for purposes of special 
instruction, and periodic combinations of these 
groups of pupils for common instruction, would 
not in the long run yield better results than the 
practise of huddling together persons of widely 
divergent mother-tongues, and cultural backgrounds, 
The failure to classify them carefully according 
to educational equipment has certainly been one 
of the most potent factors in the production of the 
large proportion of elimination in evening schools 
for adult immigrants. To imagine that good 
teaching can be done when the class consists of a 
mixed group of illiterate peasants, mechanies with 
an elementary school education and professionals 
with a higher technical training, is to fly in the 
face of the first principles of pedagogy. 


The need for improved physical facilities in 
the school houses is treated as follows: 


That the present American school building, par- 
ticularly in the larger cities, is ill adapted for 
adult immigrant work, is a common complaint 
among principals and supervisors, and weakens 
materially their hold upon their clientele even if 
the technique of their teaching has been consider- 
ably advanced. Seating arrangements for juve- 
niles, rather than for grown-up persons, lack of 
proper recreational equipment in general, the 
eramped atmosphere of the formal classroom, are 
not at all attractive to the tired, pleasure-seeking 
yet withal ambitious immigrant adult. There are 
indications that American school architecture of 
the future will adapt itself to these new require 
ments, 
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However, until sufficient buildings of the mod- 
ern type are provided, some other means must be 
found of reaching the masses of foreign-born who 
are in need of the elements of the language and 
of the history of the country. It is here that the 
immigrant community can, with great advantage 
cooperate with the educational authorities. Be 
cause the immigrant adults do not come to the 
school-houses, it does not follow that they are to 
be neglected. On the contrary, filled with a deep 
sense of devotion to the highest interests of the 
State, the school authorities should pursue the 
immigrant to the very heart of his own community, 
and, if necessary, teach him in those places where 
he most loves to congregate and where he feels 
most at home. There are innumerable gathering 
places of the type of the social center, the settle- 
ment, the private clubhouse or clubrooms, main 
tained by the voluntary cooperation of hundreds 
of thousands of immigrants. Here, under proper 
auspices and with proper educational equipment, 
state-appointed and salaried teachers could bring 
their message of genuine Americanization. Those 
familiar with immigrant community life not only 
see no serious obstacle in the way of such a pro 
cedure, but foretell an enthusiastic response on 
the part of the various immigrant groups. It is 
almost certain that less difficulties would be en 
countered by the school authorities than, for ex- 
ample, they have met in their well-planned efforts 
to bring instruction into the shops and the fac 
tories where immigrants are found in considerabk 
numbers. 


Where lie the possibilities of deliberately 
creating a cultural environment which will 
not merely be passively receptive to the gifts 
of the immigrant groups to American life, 
but will actively promote creative activity and 
encourage the free unfolding of genius on a 
new soil? Creating spiritual influences favor- 
able to the release of original impulses in our 
polyglot groups, and harnessing the forces thus 
developed to the service of society as a whole, 
is perhaps the most fascinating, as well as the 
most difficult task of public education. It 
requires no less an ethical vision of transcen- 
dent reach than a practical program of edu- 
cational administration. With few outstand- 


ing exceptions, educators have not perceived 
the importance of this work. Skill in the ap- 
plication of the instruments of social control 
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to t mprovement of group life is as yet in 
primitive stage; knowledge growing out 
tested experience is not invariably invoked 

s the guide; and civilization-building, sub- 
scious or direct, depends too largely on hit 


nd miss, trial and error. 
[The possibilities of deliberately creating a 
site culture or unique inter-racial civi 
America might be enhanced, in the 
ew of Dr. 


widespread interest in 


Drachsler, by resolutely stimu 
the creative 
tivities and cultural potentialities of the 
mmigrants, and by encouraging in the later 
attitud 


values for the purpose o 


appreciative 


, 
o the currents of 


ri! t main 
American life. Against a 
spontaneous impulses ars 


eultural back 
ground where the 
creators in all 


smothered, the 


mpletelv 


fields would be enabled to give a living 


rm to their dreams. 
In developing favorable environmental in 
luences, reliance cannot be placed entirely on 
self-directed efforts of the immigrant com 
! ities, working through their established 
nstitutions. Many of the immigrant com 
inities have only the mere beginnings of 


mmunal cultural facilities and organization: 
group life itself is frequently uncoordinated 


elf-centered, rent asunder by internal dissen 
sion. Neither can we look to the government 
as the single instrument for the shaping of a 
and the 


To assure any measure 


iltural environment conservation 


f spiritual values. 
of success,” Dr. Drachsler declares, “the va 
rious immigrant groups and the State must 
supplement each other’s Thess 
functions in turn must be clearly delimited. 
Broadly stated, the function of the cultural 
groups would be to foster through voluntar: 
their cul- 


functions. 


cultural community organization 
tural uniqueness, while the function of the 
State 


these cultural differences, the unification of 


would embrace the harmonization of 


distinctive contributions into a rich and varie- 
gated whole.” 


There is no fitter medium through which this 
task of har- 


_ 
delicate yet 


supremely 


important 
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pubhe 
systen To he sure this involves a 
far-reaching change in the conception of some of 
the functions of American public education, par 


ctions of the public school. 


ticularly some of the fu 


The traditional method of the put lic school has 
been the leveling of all cultural differences among 
its pupils and the sending forth of a uniform 
product with the unmistakable stamp of the domi 
nant civilization upon them This is to be re 
placed >y the conscious effort to marshal all the 
cultural contributions of the races ar nations 
represented in the student-body, to bring these be 


fore the growing minds in a form easily grasped 


the medium of instruction being, of course, the 
English language), and thus to build up in them 
the attitude of intelligent and sympathetic insight 


into the life The obstacles to 


of diverse peoples. 


effective presentation would decrease rather than 


nerease with the rise in school grade, and with 


ie introduction of these studies into the cultural 


i 


eurriculum of the higher schools. Comparative 


history and politics, comparative art, comparative 
usic, comparative literature, com parative re] gion, 
offer undreamed-of possibilities for the instruction 


Lack of suitable texts, difficulties 


of the youth 

of technique of teaching, dearth of properly 
equipped instructors, would be obstacles that 
would speedily vanish before an aroused will of 


educators to conjure up, so to speak, before the 
imagination of the growing generations, the cul 
human race and to sur 


tural treasures of the 


round them with a rich, stimulating cultural en 
Under such educational conditions i 


tl it 


will more readily seek and find expression, evolving 


vironment, 


is more than likely latent genius and talent 


of their own accord unique culture-values of 


versal and lasting worth 


Socio-educational theory is 


stagnation by constant organic accretions of 
knowledge and warm human insight. There 
is a pressing need of persistent, painstaking, 
scrupulously scientific study of those educa- 


tional processes which have a bearing on th« 
acceleration or the retardation of ethnic fu 
physiologically and men 


sion in America 


tally. America’s cultural and spiritual prog 
ress depend upon it. The achievement of a 


higher type of national unity is conditioned 
by it. 


a correspondingly finer civilization rest 


The realization of a unique culture and 


ipon 
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it. The exercise of social control is always 
fraught with possibilities of disaster, unless 


the control is governed by intelligence. This 
implies the substitution of experimentation 
and close observation for conjecture. Cul- 


tural developments in America can be guided 
consciously (not mechanically) with the aid 
of a revitalized education, which has aims and 
really pursues them, and is, above all, fasci- 
nated by the complex task of producing a civi- 
lization with rich potentialities. 

Democratic education in America has tasks 
of heroic proportions ahead of it in weaving 
the multicolored and multiform strands of cul- 
ture into the enduring fabrie of the national 


life. 


tain best the coalescence of the racial elements, 


In attacking the problem of how to ob- 


the educator must join forces with the student 
of the social sciences in detecting the human 
and cultural needs of individuals and groups, 
and devising the methods for ministering to 
them. This suggests the need of a profounder 
insight into the life of the new settler than 
has yet been attained; it involves bringing to 
a clearer focus the individual’s aspirations in 
relation to his distinctive background. Cer- 
tainly it hints at the propriety of replacing 
complacency and a static frame of mind by 
humility in the face of a staggering problem. 
But in the clash of opinion and interest, pro- 
ducing heated debate and violent racial an- 
tipathies, the educator, girdled with informa- 
tion and insight, may remain fearless in his 
advocacy of a new unity arising from fostered 
diversity. Education can aim to liberate cul- 
ture-values, no matter where unearthed; to 
produce such resiliency of temperament as 
will not put the individual in awe of those 
very spiritual treasures which he has discov- 
ered in unexpected places; and to provide that 
generous environment in which the unique 
contributions each ethnic group is prepared to 
make, may be gathered up, and creatively 
welded with other civilizing influences in the 
common life of America. 
Davin RosENSsTEIN 


New York City 
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THE HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER AND 
SUMMER STUDY: 


Durinc the last thirty years many changes 
have been wrought in the educational systems 
of the United States. 
greater or more important than those affect 


No changes have been 


ing the American high school, and the use of 
the summer months for intensive study on 
the part of the school teacher and college stu- 
In fact, the period since 1890 may well 
the Era of the High 
School, for the enormous increase in second 


dent. 
be characterized as 


ary schools has made high-school education 
the 


point of view, however, this same period may 


well nigh universal. From university 
also be designated as the Era of the Summer 
Session, for during the last thirty years no 
phase of university instruction has developed 
so rapidly as that relating to summer study. 

The Boston Public High School, organized 
in 1821, is commonly recognized as the first 
American high school. Following its organi- 
zation the number of publie high schools in- 
creased very slowly, so that in 1860 there were 
only about forty high schools in the United 
States maintaining a four-year course. From 
1860 to 1890 a great increase in the number 
of high schools took place and in 1890 there 
were approximately three thousand. Since 
then, high schools have sprung up all over 
the continent at the rate of at least one a 
day. At present we can boast of about seven- 
teen thousand, more than can be found in the 
rest of the world. In no public institution 
does a progressive community take greater 
pride than in a modern high school. 

The figures available show that from 1890 
to 1918 there was an increase in our high 
school population of not less than 710 per 
cent. The total number of high-school stu- 
dents is now more than one and three quarters 
millions. During the same period the popula- 
tion of the United States increased only 68 
per cent. That is, the high-school enrollment 
has increased about ten and one half times 


1 Address delivered before the teachers of the 
Junior and Senior High Schools of Detroit, April 


22, 1921. 














country. 
A recent study of the 


enrollment in thirty-nine of our 


of high school 


growtl 
leading cities 
the ten- 


average increase during 


1921, of more 


showed an 
vear period, 1911 


dred per cent. 


than one hun- 


In one case the increase was 


nearly 300 per cent. With but two exceptions 


high-school enrollment in these cities in- 


creased much more rapidly than the popula 


tion of the cities, the rate varving from three 


and one half down to four fifths as fast 
During t] e twenty eight years, 1890-1918, 
llege and universitv attendance has also 


nereased rapidly. In fact, the increase is 139 
ner cent. While this rate of increase 


twice that of the general population of the 


is about 


} 


nevertheless only 
the 


about one 


country, it is 


fifth of that of increase in high-school 
attendance. 

I believe one is safe in saying that the in- 
crease in high-school! teachers has more than 
kept pace with the increase in high-school 
enrollment. Undoubtedly, it 


more rapidly, for the teacher-student ratio has 


has increased 
been steadily declining from 1 to 25.5 in 1900 
to 1 1918. 
high-school course has also tended to add to 
During 


> 


to 20.3 in The enrichment of the 
the number of teachers employed. 
the last thirty years the laboratory sciences 
have been largely developed and introduced 
For the 
most part high-school libraries are also the 


into high schools as regular studies. 
product of this period. Vocational subjects 
may likewise be mentioned in this connection. 
And we must not forget that the development 
of the junior high school has added two grades 
to the activities of the high school. That the 
enrollment in these grades is proportionately 
much larger than in the grades of the con- 
ventionally organized school is well known. 


All these advances have made considerable 
additions to the teaching staffs necessary. 


The high-school teachers of the country to- 


day, numbering over eighty-two thousand, 
form a veritable army. 

Again, during the last thirty years the 
science of education has made tremendous 


this country. Education is no 


progress in 
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longer a matter of personal opinion, pre 


cedent, and traditi n, as was larg the case 


in the past, but it has been reduced to a 


rather sound scientific basis. The develop 
ment and extrac Schools of 
Edueation and 


of our 8s) 


Teachers’ Colleges, as a 


part 
‘ation, testify to 


the fact that teaching has become one of our 


fs 
fundamental professions. On the whole, the 
time is past when teaching positions are 
with a preparation but s 


advance of that of the students to be in 
Certain standard requirements have 


ust he 


to be permittted to teach. 


structed. 
met if a person is 
With the great 


found in the 


which n 


been set up, 


increase in the subjects to be 


modern high-school curricula, these require 


ments as to preparation have become mor 
varied and on the whole more advanced, 
the subiect-matter require 


In addition to 
ment, there is also the professional require 
ment demanding a certain amount of instruc- 
tion in the history and science of teaching. 
For improvement in subject-matter and pro- 
fessional training on the part of the teacher 
actively engaged during the school year, the 
summer sessions of our leading universities 


afford the best opportunity. Summer study 
at leading institutions of higher education has 
many obvious advantages over correspondence, 
extension, and Saturday courses, which must 
be carried on simultaneously with the regular 
duties of teaching. 

The modern summer session is a distinctly 
The first 


at summer instruction were made at 


American contribution to education. 
attempts 
Harvard University in 1869. The idea made 
but little headway at first, but it was slowly 
taken up and other institutions began to in 
troduce summer courses. These courses were 
ers and delinquent 
staff was for 


rr one, being generally 


at first primarily for teac] 


students, and the instructional 


the most part an inferis 


composed of men of the lower academic ranks, 


namely instructors and assistants. 


The summer session as we understand the 


term to-day dates back to 1892, when Presi- 


dent W. R. Harper announced that the Uni 


versity of Chicago would be conducted on the 
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and that the summer 
quarter would be the same as any of the other 


four-quarter plan, 


quarters of the university year. Special em- 
phasis was moreover placed upon the fact that 
the instructional staff would be a superior 
one, the better known members of the faculty 
having been prevailed upon to give summer 
followed 
Chicago's lead and strengthened as much as 
Summer sessions 
Last year 
summer courses were given at 366 institutions 
of higher education in this country and were 
attended by approximately one-quarter of a 
That is, the summer 
attendance was somewhat more than one half 
of that of the regular year. In fact, in some 
institutions summer attendance exceeds by no 
small margin the regular attendance. 

According to President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, the summer session has been a great 
fertilizer of university thought during the 
last twenty-five years. It has also been the 
educational experiment station of our univer- 
sities, in that many conservative college fac- 
ulties would without much hesitation usually 
permit new courses to be given or new meth- 
ods to be tried during the summer months, 
where they would have denied such permission 
for the regular session. After the courses or 
methods have proved their worth during the 
summer term, their transfer to the regular 
session is always rather easily accomplished. 

The growth of summer sessions since 1890 
has been marvelous. In that year only a few 
teachers and college students availed them- 
selves of the meager opportunities for summer 
study. For example, at the University of 
Michigan summer instruction was first given 
in 1894, when only 91 students enrolled. Last 
year the registration was approximately 2,200, 
an increase of over 2,300 per cent. Similar 
statistics could also be given for practically 
all of the other leading sessions. 

During this period there has, however, been 
one marked change in the character of the 
student-body, especially at the University of 
More and more, regular students 


courses. Soon other institutions 
possible their summer work. 


grew in numbers and attendance. 


million of students. 


Michigan. 


of the University are taking advantage of 
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the summer instruction to do advanced work 
and thereby complete the requirements for 
degrees earlier than is possible by attending 
the conventional sessions only. In general, 
approximately two thirds of Michigan’s sum- 
mer enrollment is composed of students who 
were in attendance either during the spring 
semester or who return to the university for 
the fall semester. 

The function of the up-to-date summer 
session, then, is to provide instruction which 
will meet the demands of the regular students 
of the institution, and also to give courses of 
special interest to the teachers of the state 
and those parts of the country which the in- 
stitution serves. This means that if the first 
group of students is to be adequately served 
a careful survey must be made of the courses 
offered by the various units of the university 
during the regular session and the most im- 
portant ones given during the summer months. 
Then, too, the needs of high-school teachers 
must be thoroughly studied and the regular 
reinforced by special instruction, 
oftentimes by superintendents and high-school 
principals who are in active service during 
the college year. 

On account of the fact that the under- 
graduate students of the summer session are 
apt to be drawn from the more ambitious 
group of university students, and also be- 
cause of the very discriminating character of 
the teachers who usually pursue summer 
study, the faculties must be selected with the 
greatest care. Only mature and experienced 
men should be retained. Not infrequently 
teachers who return for summer study can 
be encouraged by the older members of the 
faculty to begin intensive graduate work, 
which will ultimately lead to an advanced 
degree. In the leading summer sessions of 
the country, the faculties are now in many 
ways superior to those of the regular session, 
particularly in the percentage of the number 
of men of the higher ranks offering instruc- 
tion. 

University authorities have not been slow 
in recognizing their responsibility to the 
teacher and regular student, and have accord- 


courses 
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ingly provided very generously for summer 


instruction. At several institutions the fac- 
ulties retained for summer instruction total 
three hundred and the 


as high as two or 


number of courses available are obviously 
proportionately large. The individual budgets 
not infrequently involve several hundred thou- 
sand dollars and would compare very favor- 
ably with the budgets at these universities for 
the regular session of only a few years ago. 

For several years the country as a whole 
has been facing a serious shortage of teachers, 
which in some sections has been positively 
Two years ago this shortage was 
estimated at 100,000 While 
there has been some relief during the past 
year, nevertheless the need for adequately 
trained teachers is still large. Many persons 
have been permitted to teach on special 
limited certificates, who will be required to 
pursue summer study in order to be certifi- 
cated again. New fields of education are also 
being developed by federal legislation, and 
progressive industrial and commercial con- 


alarming. 


over teachers. 


cerns are more generally establishing schools 
for employees. As already indicated, school 
authorities are rapidly reducing the teacher- 
student ratio in both elementary and high 
All of these movements are in the 
demand for 


schools. 
direction of increasing the 
teachers. 

Teachers’ salaries have been quite generally 
increased during recent years, so that in some 
sections of the country the pay of teachers 
now compares more favorably with that of 
With 
this increase in salary there has also been 
associated a demand for more preparation, 
and many school authorities are now requir- 
ing their teachers to attend recognized sum- 


bricklayers, mechanics and policemen. 


mer sessions in order to be eligible for pro- 
motion. 

Hence, while the demand for teachers will 
undoubtedly exceed the supply for only a few 
years, nevertheless, the demand for better 
trained teachers will become greater than ever. 
The better-school systems will appoint only 
those who have had not only an adequate but 
They will also insist 


& superior preparation. 
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that the teachers already on their staffs must 
give 
ment than in the past. 


attention to self-improve- 


It therefore behooves 


much more 
every teacher to take account of the progress 
he or she has made, and consider seriously 
the opportunities for advancement. In the 
of the 
provement 


case serious-minded teacher, self-im- 


can be most readily gained by 


summer study. That summer session should 


be selected where the courses in which the 
teacher is primarily interested are given by 
recognized leaders in their particular fields, 
and where also the atmosphere and serious 
routine of the regular session of the univer- 
sity are largely retained. That is, the high- 


school teacher can undoubtedly make the 
greatest progress and derive the most benefit 
at an institution where the summer enroll- 
ment is composed not primarily of elementary 
and secondary-school teachers, but also in- 
cludes a very wholesome percentage of alert 
and ambitious undergraduate students. 
Epwarp H. Kraus 
SuMMBR SESSION, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN KENTUCKY 
A REPORT which was read at the recent an 
nual meeting of the Kentucky Educational 
Association shows that Kentucky in the last 
ten years has made substantial progress along 
educational lines. 

In 1910, of the 739,906 children in 
tucky of school age, only 496,774 were in 
school, while in 1919, of the 649,559 children 


were enrolled in the 


Ken 


age, 523,494 
school age during this 


of school 
schools, although the 
time had been decreased two years. 

In 1910 school Kentucky 
valued at $10,423,980, 1919 it 
increased in value to $18,121,937. 

During the last decade several important 
changes have been made in legislation affect- 
Some of the principal of these 


was 


had 


property in 


while in 


ing education. 
legislative enactments are: the truancy law; 
standardizing scholarship of 


teachers; changing the maximum schoo! age 


schoo] 


high 


from 20 to 18; providing for biennial schoo! 
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census; changes in city charters; enlarging 
the powers and privileges of boards of educa- 
tion; creating a state text-book commission; 
providing for a state educational survey; fix- 
ing the minimum salary of public school teach- 
ers at $75 a month; reorganizing the county 
school system; fixing the minimum salaries of 
county superintendents at $1,200 a year; pro- 
viding for a mandatory truant officer in each 
county and physical education in all schools. 

Prior to 1908 there were approximately fifty 
high schools in Kentucky. In 1920 there were 
a few more than 400 in the state. The high 
school enrollment has increased from nearly 
8,000 in 1910 to 20,855 in 1920. High school 
property in the state at present is valued at 
$8,000,000. The number of high-school teach- 
ers in the state has increased from 400 in 1910 
to 1,306 in 1920, 60 per cent. of whom are 
college graduates. Agriculture is being taught 
in 33 Smith-Hughes high schools and in more 
than one hundred high schools in the state 
other than Smith-Hughes schools. Home eco- 
nomics is taught in about fifty schools of the 
state under general standards, and in a dozen 
or more high schools of the state under Smith- 
Ilughes conditions. 

The number of teachers in Kentucky has 
increased from 9,000 in 1910 to 13,653 in 1920. 

The University of Kentucky has increased 
its enrollment from 721 students in 1910 to 
1,624 in 1920, showing a gain of more than 
100 per cent. during that period. The num- 
ber of the teaching staff of the university also 
has increased almost 100 per cent. during the 
same period. 

Consolidated schools with free transporta 
tion for the students have been introduced into 
Kentucky with marked success during the last 


decade. 


THE BUTTE SCHOOLS 


Tue Inter-Mountain Educator reports that 
the board of directors of the Butte, Montana, 
schools at a recent meeting released 41 teach- 
ers in the high and grade schools. More than 


300 teachers met and passed resolutions of 
protest, demanding that an accredited waiting 
list be at once drawn up by the board and that 
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the names of these teachers be placed on the 
waiting list. At a later meeting of the board 
this was done. Butte girls on the list are to 
have preference over “teachers from the out- 
The term 


side points” in filling vacancies. 


“ Butte girls” was defined as meaning gradu- 
ates of Butte and Central High Schools, Dillon 
Normal School, the State University and the 
State The 


method, claiming it equivalent to a dismissal. 


College. teachers resent the 
The board claims the act is a necessity, as a 
Superintendent W. E. 
Maddock gave as the reason the following: 


matter of economy. 


The district is running behind financially to the 
extent of $150,000 or $200,000 a year, and before 
any money is available the school district will owe 
$350,000. As there is no one who can foretell just 
what conditions will be in September, how many 
children will be in the schools or whether the in 
dustries will reopen, the school board, rather than 
have teachers on contract, for whom they might 


not have work, dismissed these teachers. 


Superintendent Maddock handed the board 
his resignation on May 10, although his con- 
tract does not expire for a year. In his letter 
of resignation the following paragraph is in- 
cluded, which gives the reason for his de- 
cision: 

I have worked for three weeks in almost nightly 
sessions with your educational committee, which 
constitutes a majority of the board and which 
in reality determines the educational policies of 
the school district. I find the policies, aims and 
ideals of your committee at so great a variance 
with my own and with those of other educators 
throughout the country that I can not bring myself 
to a willingness to administer the work of the 
schools for the ensuing year and as executive officer 
of the board carry out policies to which I can 
not give assent and assist in promulgating prin- 
ciples which I believe are educationally unsound. 


REPRESENTATIVES AT THE DES MOINES 
MEETING 

J. W. Craprrer, secretary of the National 
Education Association, has sent the following 
letter under date of June 7 to affiliated or- 
ganizations: 

I am writing to suggest that every affiliated as- 
sociation arrange to have a representative at the 
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les M s meeting July 9. While no provision 
e v iws tor proxies provision 1s 
ade r ernates In case neither the delegate 

vr alternat an attend the meeting I sugges 

. £ e one elise Who cal attend ver houg! 
not a member of your associat } formally 
ry ted DY the fl ers to re resent the lox il 
+ ind whether s nh representative s permitted 


all questions which come before the Representative 
Assen y 
It is important that every state and local unit 
represented in this first meeting of the Repre 
« tative Assembly by voting leleg ites r at least 


by representatives authorized to speak for them 
| 
The officers of affiliated associations should give 


the delegates or representatives the proper cre- 
ntials and should report the same to 

Many have already filed 

their complete reports. All others are re 
attend to this matter immediately. 

The reorganization of the N. E, A. is nearing 
completion. The State Associations of forty-four 
states, and hundreds of local associations through 
out the country have affiliated and are now ready 
to start on a constructive program of work. The 
Des Moines 
The assistance of every state and local association 


meeting will outline the year’s work. 


is needed in formulating this program which will 
enable every affiliated unit to begin work, carrying 
out the program, immediately on the opening of 
the new school year. Some work was done during 
the present year, but the big thing for this year 
has been to organize and get ready for the work 
of next year. 

There is a sentiment everywhere to make the 
Des Moines meeting a great ‘‘ get-together occa- 


sion,’’ a ‘‘ boosters’ convention,’’ or a ‘‘ consecra- 


tion meeting’’ in the interests of the great cause 
of education and the profession to which the as- 
sociation in its charter and by-laws is committed 
and for which it has the united support of all 
ranks of the profession. 

After June 20, address me at the Savery Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 


DEDICATION OF THE CLARA BARTON SCHOOL- 
HOUSE 

Tue Clara Barton Schoolhouse in Borden- 

town, N. 

11. It will be remembered that this building 


J., was dedicated on Saturday, June 


was purchased by the commissioner of educa- 


tion, acting for public school pupils and teach- 
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ers of the state eC! il to Miss Clara 
Barton, who taught school in it n three 
quarters of a century ago The building has 
been restored as nea as poss bl to ts 
original condition. A hedge has beet ced 
around the lot, flower beds have been planted, 
a steel flagpole has been erected, and other im 
provements have been mad l Burling 
ton County teachers and residents of Borden 
town have been of great assistance Mr. 
Thomas W. Rattigan gave the nd on which 


the building stands. Contributions have been 


received from New Jersey pupils and teacher 
and others interested to thie I I 
$3,401.78. The expenditures hay beer 
$1,779.40. The permanent trustees of the fund 
are the commissioner I educat I the pres 


< inty supe ntendent Tt sel ~ f Bur ng 
ton County 
Phe program of the exercises Was as I lov 
Singing of America vy Bordentow } 
ee} eo} rar 


Honorable Ca 
education 
Honorable Ex 
Honorable Melvin A, 
Board of Education 
Blanchard H. 
from Burlington County 
Minnie V. 
3ordentown 
Mr. Charles 8. 


iward I. Edwards, governor 
Rice, president of State 
White, 


State senator 


Honorable 


Miss Flynn, principal of high school, 


Albertson, superintendent of 
schools of Camden County 

Mr, William J. Bickett, superintendent of schools 
of Trenton 

Mr. H. Brewster Willis, superintendent of schools 
of Middlesex County 

Mr, Stephen 

Miss Saidee F. Riccius, 
Barton 

Mr. J. Arthur Jeffers, 
ean Red Cross 


Mr. R. M 


of Bordentown 


sarton, nephew of Clara Barton 
grandniece of Clara 


Amer 


representative of 


Oberholser, superintendent of schools 
Mr. Louis J. Kaser, superintendent of schools of 

Burlington County 
Singing by pupils of Bordentown Manual Train 


ing and Industrial School 
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GIFTS BY THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION TO 
THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTES OF 
PITTSBURGH 

Tue large gifts made by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration to the Carnegie Institutes of Pitts- 
burgh recorded in the last issue of 
Scuoo. anp Soctety. Under the arrangements 
now made, the institutions ultimately will 
have received from Mr. Carnegie, the corpora- 
tion and other sources more than $49,000,000. 
The financial program that has been mapped 
out may be summarized as follows: 


were 


OUTRIGHT APPROPRIATIONS 


For the Carnegie Institute of Pitts- 
burgh: 


Additional endowment ............ $2,000,000 
Cash to be used at discretion of in- 
DE. . ncéseuss wanes aaee be eS 672,888 
For the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology : 
For expenses over a period of 25 
SE soci sce keeeeateenenee nee ee 5,640,000 
For repairs and replacement of 
CI oc ncdvnceccwssancsses 350,000 
For a gymnasium, the planning of 
which is to begin at once........ 600,000 
Ee Te eT eer eT $9,262,888 


CONDITIONAL UPON ADDITIONAL SUMS BEING RAISED 


For the Carnegie Institute of Pitte- 
burgh: 

To accrue in 15 years on condition 

that an equal amount is raised for 

endowment of educational work of 


the Museum and Art Gallery..... $ 200,000 
For the Oarnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology: 
Maximum to be paid by July 1, 
1946, on a basis of $2 for every $1 
raised from other sources........ 8,000,000 
| ERIN eae ee ee ee a $8,200,000 


SUMS TO BE RAISED FROM OUTSIDE SOURCES 
For the Carnegie Institute of Pitts- 


EEE “aint Sars 6a ce ee i ec $ 200,000 
For the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
DE sts ksi decdncede rear hewikes 4,000,000 


$4,200,000 


From Mr. Carnegie during his lifetime and 
later from the Carnegie Corporation, the two 
Carnegie Institutes in Pittsburgh have al- 
ready received $27,654,594.51, and the present 


program supplements those funds. Consum- 


mation of the financial arrangements now en- 
tered into will result as follows: 
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Previous 
Mr. Carnegie 
Corporation 

Present outright appropriations. . . 

Present appropriations, conditional 


appropriations made by 

and the Carnegie 

$27 654,594.51 
9,262,888.00 


upon raising funds from other 
ES SE ee 8,200,000.00 
Sums to be raised from other 


sources 4,200,000.00 


SE SE AdcGwastacede can $49 317,482.51 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


To succeed President E. O. Sisson, of the 
State University of Montana, at Missoula, 
whose resignation was recently announced, the 
Montana State Board of Education has unani- 
mously chosen Dr. Charles H. Clapp, who for 
the last three years has been president of the 
State School of Mines at Butte. Dr. Clapp 
is a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, where he also received the de- 
gree of Ph.D. and was an instructor for three 
years. He was connected for five years with 
the Geological Survey of Canada, and since 
1914 has been an assistant geologist in the 
United States Geological Survey. He was 
professor of geology for three years at the 
University of Arizona, whence he went to 
Montana in 1916 as professor of geology at 
the State School of Mines. He organized and 
is the director of the Montana State Bureau 
of Mines and Metallurgy. 


Dr. Henry N. MacCracken, president of 
Vassar College, has been asked to become 
chancellor of the University of Buffalo. 


Dr. Henry Snyper, superintendent of pub- 
lie schools in New Jersey, has declined the ap- 
pointment to the post of state commissioner of 
education, although the State Senate had con- 
firmed his selection by Governor Edwards. 
His refusal is due to the appeals made by the 
Board of Education and citizens of Jersey 
City that he remain there. 


Aveustus Hitt Ke .tey, principal of the 
U. S. Grant school district of Boston, and 
president of the Boston Principals’ Associa- 
tion, retires at the close of the school year after 
fifty years service in the schools of Massa- 
chusetts. At a reception given in his honor 
on June 8, addresses were made by former 
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Governor John L. Bates, the commissioner of 
edueation, Dr. Payson Smith, Dr. Frederick 
io Jogan, Boston School 
Committee, Superintendent Frank V. Thomp- 


chairman of the 
son, Assistant Superintendent Jeremiah E. 
Burke, Frederic H. Ripley, Leman C. Prior, 
Mrs. Emma Bates Harvey (master’s assistant 
at the U. S. Grant School, who has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Kelley for twenty-eight years), 
and Submaster Frederick J. Murphy. The 
presiding officer was James E. Maguire, editor 
of the East Boston Free Press. 


Miss 


upper grades in the Cincinnati schools, has 


EstaLInE WILSON, supervisor of the 


been appointed assistant superintendent of 
schools of Toledo, Ohio. 
0. C. 


Montana, for four years past, has accepted 


KeRNEY, principal at Broadview, 
the position of superintendent of schools at 
New Castle, Wyo. 

F. L. Houston, of Bainville, Montana, has 
been chosen superintendent of schools at East 
Helena. 

WituumM L. Henry, a Yale graduate in the 
class of ’96, has received the appointment of 
of the School for the 

He has been at Lawrenceville 


head master Hoosac 
coming vear. 


for the past twenty years. 


Cnester A. Matnewson, who is chairman 
of the Lectures and Studies Committee of the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, is acting this 
year as director for five hundred students tak- 
ing teachers’ courses under this committee. 
He was a lecturer on the faculty of Hunter 
College this spring. 


Dr. Cuaries H. Jupp, of the University of 
Chicago, and Professor C. W. Stiles, of the 
United States Public Health 
addresses at the meeting of school superinten- 
dents of Virginia, which met from June 14 
to 17. 


Service, gave 


THe teachers and other educational workers 


of the District of Columbia have formed an 
education association and have affiliated with 
the National Education Association. 
sociation is divided into two sections: 


The as- 
Sec- 
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tion A, white, and Section B, colored. Dean 
W. C. Ruediger, of George Washington Uni- 
versity, has elected president of the 
white section, and Dean Kelly Miller, of How- 
ard University, of the colored section. 


bes n 


CHANGES in the faculty of Tsing Hua Col 
lege, Peking, China (The Boxer Indemnity 
Resigned: Dr. C. 
A. Pierle, chemistry; Jessie M. Kelly, Eng 
lish; Edith M. Bader, English. Miss Bader 
will become supervisor of primary grades in 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


furlough: A. Heinz, who has been lecturer in 


institution) are as follows: 


Returning after a year’s 


mathematics at Boston University and gradu- 
ate student at Harvard, and G. H. Danton, 
who has been exchange professor at New York 
University, also A. P. Danton, who has been 
Columbia. D. K 


Brace, director of physical education, will re 


working in phonetics at 


main at Columbia for another year, having 
Dr. W. B. La 


Force, college physician, will return to Amer- 


extended his leave of absence. 


ica on furlough. The tenth anniversary of 
the school will be held on May 1, at 
formally 


which 


time the new auditorium will be 


opene d. 


The School Board Journal states that four 
members of the New Hampshire State Board 
have handed in their resignations as follows: 
General Frank S. Streeter, Thomas W. Fry, 
Ralph Paine and John Hutchins. The reason 
given was that the legislature in reducing the 
salaries of superintendents and commissioners, 
and in taking away the power to engage, dis 
charge and fix salaries, has greatly limited 
the power of the state board. 


A airt of $100,000 for a public school has 
been made to the town of Newtown, Conn., by 
Miss Mary FE. Hawley, as a memorial to her 
It will be called the Hawley School 


and will be ready by next January. 


parents. 


Art the last meeting of the Montana State 
Board of Education approval was given for 
the expenditure of $1,000,000 for buildings and 
equipment at Montana State College at Boze 
man. The new buildings to be erected at the 
State College are the engineering building, 
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first unit of the engineering shops, the main 
heating plant, the gymnasium and the biology 
building. The cost of these buildings will be 
$900,000, an additional $100,000 being pro- 
vided for repair and equipment of the other 
buildings on the campus. 


Tue school board of Altoona, Pa., has de- 
cided to require each teacher to furnish a bond 
of $100 for compliance with contract. It is 
required that teachers must remain on the 
teaching corps for the full nine months of the 
school year, unless incapacitated through ill- 


ness or other disability. 


Tue Detroit board of education has passed 
an amendment to its by-laws to give perma- 
nent tenure of position to teachers who render 
satisfactory service. After a two-year proba- 
tionary period teachers must either be dropped 
or given a continuing contract. The contract 
will be renewed automatically by the superin- 
tendent, but any teacher having such contract 
may at the end of any semester be placed upon 
probation if his work proves unsatisfactory. 
Before resigning or taking leave of absence a 
teacher must give four weeks’ notice. 


Miss A. J. Westsy has been appointed finan- 
cial secretary for all departments of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, and will devote much 
of her attention to soliciting funds for the 
university’s endowment. 


AT a recent general meeting of the British 
Association of Technical Institutions the fol- 
lowing resolution was carried unanimously: 
That this Association, while supporting the 
government in their efforts to reduce national 
expenditure, places on record its conviction 
that the need of and demand for education of 
all grades is such that any expenditure which 
curtails educational opportunities would con- 
stitute a national menace, and urges them to 
press forward without delay to the provision 
of an adequate and complete system of na- 
tional education. 


Ar an Inter-University Labor Club Confer- 
ence which was recently held in London, at- 
tended by delegates from Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, and Aberdeen, it was declared that 
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“it is essential that the supporters of Labor 
in the universities should define their policy 
on national and international questions,” and 
decided to form a “ University Socialist and 
Labor Federation.” The federation is to con- 
sist of (a) the Socialist societies as at present 
organized; (b) the Labor parties and clubs in 
the universities, each with its own adminis- 
trative body. The project is designed to main- 
tain the unity of the movement in the uni- 
versities, while leaving complete freedom to 
the clubs and the societies to continue their 
An annual conference and a sum- 
Mr. J. Ramsay Mac- 
donald was the guest of the conference at a 
luncheon, Mr. G. D. H. Cole presiding. 


own work. 
mer school are proposed. 


Tue American Country Life Association, 
recognizing rural education as one of the 
fundamental means of improving country life 
conditions, is offering a two hundred dollar 
scholarship to rural teachers. The use of the 
scholarship is to help defray the expenses in- 
curred in further rural- 
school work at any normal school or college. 
In offering this scholarship the American 
Country Life Association aims to discover 
teachers who are effectively adapting the 
rural school to its new conditions and to find 
the methods by which this adaptation is being 
made, with a view to stimulating the special 
preparation of teachers for the field of rural 
education. The recipient is to be the rural- 
school teacher who contributes the article 
describing the most effective work done by the 
teacher, making the elementary school a vital 
factor in meeting the needs of American 
country life. Such an article may be the 
story of the adaptation of the curriculum, the 
development of community work, or the estab- 
lishment of a closer relation between the 
school and the community. The article must 
be based upon the actual personal experience 
of the writer and may include practical plans 
for future development. It should not exceed 
2,500 words. Articles are to be sent to: 
Kenyon lL. Butterfield, president of the 
American Country Life Association, Amherst, 
Massachusetts, not later than August 15. 


preparation for 
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WE learn from the Journal of the American 
Medical Association that in 1920, 34,197 per- 
sons died in Vienna; the number of births was 
This year the surplus of deaths 
.220 in the first ten 
The low number of births is mani- 


only 27,821. 
1 


over births amounted to 
weeks. 
fested also in the decreasing number of chil- 
dren entering the first grades of the public 
October 1, 1910, 36,000 children of 6 
all schools in Vi- 


enna; on the same date in 1919, only 25,400 


le 
scnools, 


years were enumerated in 


were present. The figures for 1921 have been 


calculated at 20,000. For the year 1923 only 


15,000 children are expected to enter the 


schools, and for next year only 13,000 chil- 


dren aged 6 years are expected; i.¢., 35 per 


cent. of the number entering in 1910. These 
figures are fairly safely arrived at by consid 
ering the birth rate of the war years. The 


children missing in the schoolrooms will also 
be missing if the number of working persons 
s considered. In eight years there will be a 
in twelve years, assistants 


skilled 


those 


lack of appre ntices; 


and junior clerks will be rare and 


workmen will not be available, while 
present and working at that time will be less 
fit for the prolonged The 
generation of the next ten or fifteen years will 
not be up to the mark in physical efficiency. 
Only 15 per cent. of the total of school chil- 
dren were classified as not underfed, and there 


work required. 


will be little improvement in the condition 
of the The schoolrooms 
are a bad symptom and a bad prognosis for 


remainder. empty 


the country’s restoration. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
LETTER FROM PROFESSOR CHAMBERLIN ON 
FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN UNI- 
VERSITY GOVERNMENT 1 
I nave read the paper you sent on the place 
and functions of faculties in university gov- 
ernment and administration. On the whole I 


1Dr. Melvin A. Brannon, president of Beloit 
College, submitted the report of the Committee on 
the Place and Functions of the Faculties in Uni- 
versity Administration to Dr. Thomas C, Cham- 
berlin, professor emeritus of the University of 
Chicago, trustee of Beloit College and formerly 
president of the University of Wisconsin. Presi- 


dent Brannon permits us to print Professor Cham- 
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It does not 
exhaustive, bal- 


am unfavorably impressed by it 
seem to me to be the strong, 
anced treatment that such a body as the As 
sociation of University Professors should lay 
before us after years of organized effort. It 
is far from showing a masterly grip on the es 
sential features of university management. It 
is lacking in that equipoise and at the same 
keen 


bee n expected, for these qual ties are the best 


time discrimination which might have 


possible credentials of fitness to participate 
in so delieate and difficult work as institutional 
dministration 

The faults of trustees seem to be well re 
alized, and forcibly set forth. 


and 


virtues that might be ree 


The re is 8s le nce 


on their virtues, yet I think they have 


some wnized. Edu 
cation is not so much a thing of the school 
room as of the lives of men and women. TI! 


of affairs and of large ex 


trustees, as men 
perience in the realities of | fe, are like ly to 
be quite as good judges of what is of real 


worth in life as those who dwell more largely 
in the classic shades. 

The soul of the problem of administration 
centers in ability to lead educational insti 
tutions into lines of effort productive of the 
greatest practical usefulness in the broadest 
and best sense of the term. Those who are 
interested enough to vote taxes upon them- 
selves or to give gifts to promote this, form 
estimates of the education from 
points of view that have some distinct advan- 
tages over the point of view of those who are 
doing the technical work according to some 
inherited pattern. And this 
point of view should be fully recognized and 
adequately weighed, while urging the advan- 
The report, 


values of 


advantageous 


tages of the other point of view. 
in not recognizing this, is distinctly weak. 

It is my judgment, based on rather large 
experience and observation, that our univer- 
sities owe more of the advances they have 
achieved during the past half century to the 
joint work of their trustees and presidents than 
to the influence of the faculties. This is not 
so much because of inherent ability or virtue, 
berlin’s reply addressed to him from the Univer- 


sity of Chicago on May 10. 
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as of contact with the world that needs educa- 
tion, is calling for it, is paying for it, and is 
not satisfied with what it has been getting in 
return. The world’s desires and demands are 
rather vague and blind, to be sure, and more 
or less in error, but there is ground for its 
dissatisfaction. 

I have been a rather active participant in 
the struggle to secure a more open, equable 
place in our higher institutions for one of the 
lines of education demanded, that of science— 
a demand now being better met—and in this 
struggle have found that obstacles sprang 
much more largely from the “ vested in- 
terests”” of the old curricula within the fac- 
ulties than from trustees or presidents or the 
public. This is altogether natural, typical, and 
representative. There is always, and probably 
always will be, greater need for the develop- 
ment of existing lines of effort in any insti- 
tution than can be adequately met by its 
financial resources. Those who are in charge 
of these lines of effort, those whose main in- 
terests are wrapped up in them, are naturally 
prone to regard the further development of 
these as being more important than the in- 
troduction of new lines. More than this, it is 
usually felt by the faculties that the existing 
lines of effort are of higher intrinsic value 
than the proposed new lines. Consistency al- 
most requires this. Otherwise the faculties 
would implicitly confess that they have been 
pursuing inferior lines of effort. It is too 
much to expect this. In general, it is true 
that the old and tried lines are better de- 
veloped than any new lines. In general the 
new lines are less deployed, less mature, less 
well organized than the old lines. As a result 
of all this, faculties, as a rule, are strongly 
biased in favor of what is being done, as 
against what it is proposed to do. They can 
make a strong argument in favor of doing well 
and thoroughly what is already being at- 
tempted, as against whose culture, attitudes, 
and urgencies, more or less of prejudice or 
poor opinion is entertained. 

So far, then, as concerns branching out into 
new fields or developing new departments, the 
influence of faculties which the institutions 
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have inherited, as a matter of history and 
almost as a matter of the inevitable, not only 
is conservative but tends to be antagonistic. 
This is oceultly revealed in the report, but it 
is marshalled under terms of “ quality ” versus 


> as is usually done when the real 


“* quantity,’ 
issue lies between the old and the new. We 
have all heard from the days of yore that the 
classics are very much superior to the sci- 
ences in intellectual and moral qualities. 
Their “superior quality ” has been the great 
club that has made our heads sore for the 
last half century. 

The parties to this form of the educational 
business are (1) the public, in the form of 
taxpayers, donors, parents, and employers of 
university talent, the makers of the market 
for graduates; (2) the trustees, who represent 
these prime movers in the business and who 
are its underwriters; (3) the students, the 
immediate beneficiaries, or (pace! my dear 
president!) the immediate victims; and (4) 
the faculties, the technicians who do the skilled 
work in the educational shop. I have always 
felt that party No. 3—not mentioned in the 
report, I think—was really the party of the 
first part, and most likely to mold the judg- 
ment of the next generation. Party No. 4 
knows the shop technique much the best, but 
still there remains the question whether it is 
best fitted to manage the business. 

Aside from that, there are practical con- 
siderations of a serious sort in faculty repre- 
sentation on boards of trustees. In the first 
place, the president is presumed to represent 
the faculty. By virtue of his membership in 
all the faculties and his relations to all, he is 
under obligations to do this fairly and justly. 
He is human, of course, but he is least likely, 
because of his point of view, and of the ethics 
of his office, to overstress sectional or fac- 
tional opinions entertained in the faculty. 
To appoint some other member of the faculty 
to this function carries with it the intimation 
that the president is either not wholly com- 
petent nor wholly unbiased in his representa- 
tion of faculty views and interests. More 
than this, faculties are by no means units, and 
any single choice gives preference to one sec- 


wate 
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tion rather than another. A professor en- 
grossed in a given part of the work is not more 
likely, either because of his part in the work 
or by reason of moral obligation, to be an 
equable and equitable representative of the 
faculty than This difficulty 


could not be altogether avoided by the ap- 


the president. 


pointme nt of more than one professor to mem 
ership on the board, for even if this were 
four, or 


thre ‘e, 
sections of a 


free from other objections, 


more would not represent all 


large university. The unrepresented sections 
would doubtless feel less satisfied than now— 
at least after a little experience. 

The most serious difficulty in university ad- 
ignored in the 
a serious embarrassment added 
to the personal difficulties. I refer, of 
course, to the formidable task of weeding out 


ministration is practically 


report and 


incompetency and bringing to the highest 
practicable efficiency the entire work of the 
institution. It is beyond the power of human 
discernment to avoid errors in the selection of 
if they have become 


their 


the men of the staff, and 
settled in their places, the problem of 
the gravest which an 
face. Now the com- 


its recommendation, erects a bar 


replaceme nt is one of 
administration has to 
mittee, in 
rier of a very formidable sort in the way of 
such replacement, when needed, by specifying, 
without reserve, that the president should in 
all cases act with the representatives of the 
departments in the matter of appointments, 
promotions, etc. It may easily be—and often 
is—the representative of the department that 
himself constitutes the problem. The presi- 
dent is therefore handicapped if he must con- 
sult the wishes of the delinquent party. The 
most troublesome cases are those of merely 
mediocre efficiency—those “too good to dis- 
miss and too poor to keep.” Such men almost 
instinctively fear strong, pushing associates 
and throw their influence in favor of those 
who will not overshadow or disturb them in 
their own positions. A weak head prefers a 
complacent, commonplace associate, and so, if 
his voice is heard in the appointment, the 


weakness is handed on. 
But I am making this letter too long, and 
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is necessarily unsatisfactory because the 
needed to make it 


balanced, are me cessarily 


vet it 
qualifications that are 
broader and 
left out. 
outstanding reactions in reading the report of 
The 


more 
It represents only some of my more 


the committee of university prof ssors. 


very difficulties they had in formulating their 


report, as set forth by their chairman, show 
the inherent difficulty of marshalling and or- 
ganizing such a body as a faculty into a defi 
nite unit, with clear and steady purpose, such 
as is required for efficient administration. 
That 


ideas between faculties and trustees goes with- 


there should be free int rchange of 


out saying. It has been practised more or 
less ever since I came to know anything of the 
matter, but might be practised more to ad 
s open. As a member 


vantage, for the way 
of the faculty at Beloit, forty years or more 


ago, 1 remember to have gone before the 
board of trustees in the advocacy of certain 
measures of general policy. I remember also 


to have worked as a member of a faculty com- 
mittee, with a trustee committee, on a matter 
Such practises I think have 
I think 
as the 


trial 


of general policy. 
been the order of the day all along. 

they could be made about as frequent 
faculty desire. The 
would be the best basis for anything further 


results of actual 
that may be found wise. 

There is another subject, not obviously al- 
lied with this, but yet bearing on it, of which 
I am minded to speak. In some respects it 
offers a partial remedy for the feeling of 
aloofness and non-participation which mem 
bers of the faculty more or less entertain. It 
is customary, in the larger faculties at least, 
to make use of parliamentary rules in the 
conduct of business, and in simple routine 
business this doubt best. But 
rules are made to meet the requirements of 
opposing parties, sharp battlings of adverse 
and 


is no these 


factions, the issues between the “ outs” 


the “ins.” They are formed to force an issue 
if necessary. They imply contest rather than 
confere nce. 

To avoid making a university issue a mat- 
ter of contest for or against a given motion, 
I devised, while at Madison, another method 
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of conducting faculty business, when impor- 
This 
gave to every member of the faculty the op- 
portunity of presenting precisely the proposi- 
tion that he thought would best meet the issue 
in hand, and of having it voted upon just as 
he framed it. 
was not forced to vote on an issue neither 
side of which quite suited him, at least not 
until he had recorded just where he stood 
and was prepared to make concessions to the 
called it the 
It was preliminary to 


tant questions were up for consideration. 


It gave him individuality. He 


views of the majority. We 
“ differential 
final action. 


When a subject of importance was before 


” 
vote. 


the faculty and diversity of opinion developed, 
the preliminary procedure took the form of 
framing propositions by faculty members each 
mind, between which 

As many such propositions 


after his choice 
was to be made. 
were invited as members of the faculty chose 
to submit, the fundamental understanding be- 
ing that enough propositions would be sub- 
mitted to represent all shades of view. When 
all who desired had submitted propositions and 
explained them, and no further discussions or 
questions were offered, and these propositions 
had been numbered and re-read, so that they 
were precisely understood, the members of the 
faculty proceeded to record their preferences 
by a series of differential votes. After the first 
vote, which of course showed first preferences, 
the proposition (or propositions) which re- 
ceived the lowest number of votes was dropped 
out, and a second vote was taken on the re- 
mainder. The proposition (or propositions) 
having the least votes on this ballot was then 
dropped out, and the voting proceeded until 
preferences were concentrated on the most 
acceptable proposition. All this was informal. 
The faculty then proceeded to formal action, 
either by the adoption of the preferred propo- 
sition or some modification of it that seemed 
better fitted to meet the views of all, as nearly 
as this could be. Usually the majority was 
ready to make concessions to the minority, 
after its own dominance was assured and it 
understood precisely the views of those who 
differed from it. 


own 
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At first thought, it may seem that this would 
be troublesome and tedious, but as a matter of 
fact, so far as our experience went, it took 
less time to go thus straight home to con- 
structive work on the real issue than to fight 
that 
parliamentary 


over some particular proposition was 


being forced by the usual 
method. The plan saved wastage of time in 
battling other people’s opinions and directed 
effort into constructive lines; little time was 
squandered in destructive arguments and ir- 
ritation was avoided. Furthermore there was 
a fine moral effect; every member of the fac 
ulty felt that he could have his views, guarded 
and shaded just as he wanted them to be, as 
fairly considered as any other views. When 
so considered, he felt the more willing to 
acquiesce in the majority judgment of his 
colleagues. 

This method carries the atmosphere of a 
president’s cabinet, where wise men freely con- 
fer and compare opinions, and then decide, 
rather than that of a congress where men fight 
and force issues. 

Of course, in the transaction of ordinary 
routine business it is not important to use 
this method. 
importance on which notable divergence of 


It is only with questions of 


opinion arises, that it has its special value. 

This has come back to mind in the present 
connection merely because the method tends 
to make the faculty a constituent part of the 
administration in the form of a cabinet of ad- 
visers to the chief executive. This I think is 
really worth more to them than a vote or two 
on behalf of one of the four parties. It gives 
the members of the faculty a feeling of greater 
individual participation in the management 
of affairs than is likely to come to them 
through representation as party of the fourth 
part. 


THE STUDY OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


(From a Correspondent) 


Stanrorp University has received from the 
Commonwealth Fund of New York a grant of 
$20,000 to be expended by Professor Lewis M. 
Terman, of the Department of Education, in 














JUNE 18, 1921] 


furthering the study of especially gifted chil- 
dren on which he has been engaged for a 
number of years. 

With this 
send field 


facts about approximately 


$20,000 Professor Terman will 


out five agents to secure definite 
1,000 children of 
The 
January, 1923, 


ng formulated to follow the 


7 


iperior intellectual ability. investiga- 


ms are to be completed by 
and plans are be 


eareers of the children for a consider- 


iture 
ble period of years. The investigators will be 
nt out through the state in September. 
Professor Terman, during a period of six 
vears in which he has carried on research work 
th gifted children, has located nearly 200, 
each of whom ranges in general mental ability 
well within the top 1 per cent. of the unselected 
school population, and he has gathered data 
on more than 150 of these. The $20,000 from 
the Commonwealth Fund now enables him, 
through this intensive work, to get data on a 
much larger number of children than would 
otherwise be possible in the limited time. 
V There has been almost no study, except that 
f Professor Terman, of intellectually gifted 
children, although thousands of dollars have 
been spent on less gifted and on mentally de- 
fective children. At present these gifted chil- 
dren may remain unidentified and submerged 


The 


usual curriculum and methods leave their in- 


in the mass of the school population. 


tellectual resources largely undeveloped. It 
is felt that it may be of greater importance 
to discover and to give appropriate educational 
opportunity to a single gifted child than to 
eare for several hundred feeble-minded. 
These exceptionally well qualified children 
who will be brought to attention through the 
interest of school teachers and principals will 
be given a variety of tests to indicate their 
intelligence, their educational qualifications, 
and their character. In addition, ratings will 
be obtained from teachers and parents as to 
their mental and physical characteristics and 
as nearly complete as possible heredity charts 
will be secured. The study of these children 
and observance of their later careers, extend- 
ing into maturity, are expected to throw useful 
light upon such questions as whether gifted 
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children are as well endowed physically as 


others, what their he reditarv antecedents are, 


what the influence of environment upon them 


has amounted to, how their superior ability 
is evide n ed hn scho . I piay, and I ST] n 
taneous activities, what kinds of tests w 
most readily reveal their superiorty, whether 
it is permanent or epheme lifficulties 
such children encounter in adapting them 
selves to their surroundings, and so on 

The Commonwealth Fund of New York is 
an endowment established for promoting so 


One hund._d thousand dollars 


a year of the fund is devoted to educational 


cial welfare. 


affairs. Of this amount one half has been set 


study of educational 


of gifted 


aside this year for the 


finances, and one fifth for the study 


children by Professor Terman. The remain 
der was devoted to various purposes. 

is also directing an ex 
penditure of a federal 


to Stanford University by the U. S. 


Pri fesse ir Ts rman 


$10,000 grant, made 


Inter 
Departmental Social Hygiene Board for the 
study of character development in children. 
He is also exercising general supervision 
over another appropriation of $10,000 by the 
Inter-Departmental Social Hygiene Board for 


social hygic ne mm thods 


the investigation of 


with special reference to the education of 


children. This investigation will require mor 
than a year for its completion. The work is 
being done through the cooperation of Stan 
ford University and the State Bureau of Juve 
normal schools, and 


state 


nile Research, the 
the State Board of Educat 


tional agencies. 


on and other educa 


MICHIGAN EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
MicuicaN has passed some splendid school 
legislation this year. The credit for devising 
the program belongs to State Superintendent 
T. E. Johnson and his but the 
credit for the passing of the legislation goes 


in part to Governor Alex Groesbeck, who has 


associates, 


nterest 


shown a great n educational prob 
The Michigan school people also helped 


1 


Superintendent Johnson in h 


lems. 
s le gislative cam 
paign through their state organizations. 

The last itself by 


distinguished 


legislature 
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the passage of exceptional educational acts 


such as the following: 
The law 


rural schools was changed in accordance with 


permitting the consolidation of 
the experience of other states and to-day we 
have probably the best consolidated school law 
in the United States. 
plified and all matters of friction may be car 
ried by appeals to the State Department of 
Public Instruction. The state gives aid to 
these. districts on a basis of $1,000 per school 
and $400 per vehicle used in transportation. 
School districts are now being permitted to 
build and furnish teachers’ homes. This an- 
swers a real demand in the northern country 


The machinery is sim- 


and also in the consolidated school districts. 

Non-high-school districts must now pay the 
tuition of pupils ready for high school to 
some neighboring high school to cover the full 
per capita cost of the school up to $60 per 
year. 

By 1925 all persons entering the teaching 
profession in Michigan must have at least 
one year of professional training above the 
four year high school course. This act also 
provides for the improvement of teachers now 
in service. In other words it is now recog- 
nized that it is as important to have special 
training for teaching as in any other special- 
ized field. This is, of course, an act of the 
greatest importance. 

Under the Dacey-Danz-Haan Act private 
and parochial schools were brought under the 
supervision of the state superintendent of 
public instruction. This means that the 
courses of study are to be the same as the 
public school courses of study, that their build- 
ings are to be in safe and sanitary condition, 
that plans of their buildings are to be ap- 
proved by the state department, and that their 
teachers are to have the same qualifications 
as public school teachers and are to be certifi- 
cated in the same manner. 


J. B. E. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Presment Himpen has recently made the 
announcement of an interesting extension of 
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the practise of student self-government 


Princeton. According to the newspaper re 
port, the faculty of Princeton will accept and 
ratify without question the recommendation 
of the student governing body that such-and 
such a student is an undesirable person and 
should no longer be connected with the institu- 
tion. This is a notable indication of an in- 
terest in student government that is quite 
general, though in some quarters the interest 
Being con- 
nected with a college which has some little 


is as yet simply lively curiosity. 


reputation for its experiments in student gov- 
ernment, I have received lately a large num- 
ber of inquiries from all parts of the country, 
particularly the south and the west, concern- 
ing our experience. These inquiries have been 
interesting as showing the many ways in 
which various college officers are approaching 
this question. 

Within certain restricted limits of juris- 
diction, student self-government, in so far as 
my experience goes, has promising possibili- 
ties. There is, however, one tendency which 
must be looked out for and guarded against, 
if possible. 

The theory of self-government is that it 
teaches the acceptance of responsibility for 
conduct and thereby makes for good citizen- 
ship in a democracy. The proposition is usu- 
ally stated the other way around, that a faculty 
or petticoat form of government stultifies the 
young man’s sense of personal responsibility 
and fails to develop the backbone of his 
character. y I believe practise in self-govern- 
ment without doubt develops in a group of 
young men of college age an aptitude for 
handling situations such as develop in a stu 
dent democracy. If readiness and ability to 
take hold of problems and solve them in one 
way or another were all there is to citizenship, 
then this kind of training in itself would be 
well enough. 

But good citizenship in our democracy, at 
least, requires that this readiness to accept the 
responsibility for handling situations be 
coupled with a willingness to understand and 
recognize legal limits of jurisdiction. The 














ich tars and feathers 


slanderer has accepted the responsibility 


for attempting to right a wrong, but it is law 
less nevertheless and its members are not good 


I have noticed that college students under 


a form of self-government need constantly to 


be warned against overlooking the limits of 
their jurisdiction. If they dislike the way in 
they 


is being conducted may 


bolt the class and go on a strike. Or in their 
social affairs they may deny, indirectly per- 
haps, the inescapable authority of the faculty 
to insist upon a proper subordination of social 
activities to study. Or in governing them- 
selves they may overrun the ordinances of the 
town in which they live. Or, acting as indi- 
viduals, they may take the ordering of their 
course of study into their own hands by the 
simple method of neglecting those subjects 
which seem to them to be unwisely put into 
the curriculum. In short, in their honest en- 
thusiasm over their privileges of self-govern- 
ment, they may fail to learn the great lessor 
of recognition of superior and concurrent 
authority. 

This tendency can be stopped before it be- 


comes dangerous if the executive of the col- 


lege is careful to define the limits of authority 
in his college, and then to be on guard con- 
stantly to see that these limits are observed 
faculty, townspeople, and all 
(What I have said with re- 


ignoring limits by students often ap- 


by students, 
others concerned. 
gard to 
plies to faculty members as well.) 

Lawyers have a fine phrase, which is “ due 
process of law.” In training young citizens 
by the practise of self-government this is the 
test: Are they being trained to understand 
and accept what we mean by due process of 
law ? 


A. R. Warnock 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 


QUOTATIONS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


from North and 


] 


ScHo.tars and statesmen 


South, and from Xurope as well, are join- 
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ng it ( i es | rh t 
the cause of pul educat both « en 
tary and se la hi lr} Jef 
lerson dev« ted i the st ve . { his t< 
and the participation of President Lowell of 
£ 


Harvard in the ceremonies ! honor 


the centenary of the Universitv of Virginia 


carries the concurrence and the sympathy 
f the New England Commonwealth which 
may truly claim the parenthood of uni 
versal public education on this tinent. 
Jefferson’s idea, n founding t Univer 


Virgin i, Was to 


sitv of 


f education to every citizen as “a 


vision for his family to the remotest pos- 


terity.” That provision of free public educa 
tion, even advanced education, is now secured 
in most of the states of the Union; it is se 


cured in the academic and agricultural d 
partments of the University of Virginia, whose 


Although 
the University of Virginia is not yet a full 


centennial is now being celebrated. 
state university in the sense that the Univer 
Michigan and Wisconsin and other 


states are such, it may well be regarded as the 


sities of 


parent and prototype of the state universities, 
particularly in view of the connection with it, 
as its founder, of President Thomas Jefferson ; 
for Jefferson held the most advanced idea 
in regard to the duty and function of th 


s not 
only 
state in education, but in the matter of the 
freedom and the moral responsibility of the 
student. 


Massachusetts led Vi 
public educat on. V 


ginia in elem ntary 
a has led Massa 


advanced uca 


} 


echusetts in the provision of 
on charges to stu 
ndeed, 


and 


demic courses free of tuit 
dents belonging in the state. We have, 
free advanced instruction 
the Massachusetts 


courses which may be 


in agriculture, 
Agricultural College has 
said to supply the 


equivalent of the usual academic course. It 
is possible that we shall vet have a state un 


is divided as to 


events the access bility 


versity here, though opinion 


its advisability. At all 
children of 


of advanced education to the 


the people has enormously increased since Jef 
ferson fought his brave fight for the prince ple 
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and Virginia, in social structure long the most 
aristocratic of the states, is entitled to full 
credit for the influence which it exercised in 
this democratic direction. Education is now 
in actual fact accessible to every citizen; and 
the part which Jefferson played in its provision 
is worthily celebrated not only in the pageant 
which the students of the University of Vir- 
ginia have staged in his honor, but by the at- 
tendance of representative men from all over 
the world at the centenary celebration of this 
greatly honored institution. 

The University of Virginia has long and 
strongly appealed to the sentiment of the 
men of the South. It has stood, in that senti- 
ment, at the head of Southern colleges. Shall 
we say that, educationally, the Mother of the 
Presidents is the Massachusetts of the South? 
The remark is not altogether a vain one. The 
educational leadership of the university, be- 
yond Mason and Dixon Line, has told the 
same story that the record of Harvard tells 
for the whole country. The sisterhood of the 
two institutions is more than a form, and it 
is a happy circumstance that in token of it 
the president of Harvard stands to-day at 
Charlottesville to pronounce these words: 
“ Bound together in a common cause, quick- 
ened by a common aim, faithful to a noble 
trust, our universities and colleges are con- 
stantly calling with their bells throughout 
this broad land—ealling to one another to 
serve the needs of the present time, and to 
prepare the way for generations yet to come.” 
—The Boston Transcript. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS AND LITERA- 
TURE 
SOME RECENT BOOKS ON VOCATIONAL EDU- 


CATION AND GUIDANCE 
I 
1. Vocational Education. By Davin SNEppEN. 
The Macmillan Company, 1920. 
Professor Snedden’s book is an encyclopedia 
of the important issues in vocational education, 


capped with a clear and helpful statement of 
definitions and terminologies. The book starts 
very properly with the sociological foundation, 
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proceeds to an analysis of method, breaks u; 
into education for agriculture, commerce, in 
dustry, homemaking, and the professions, and 
goes on to a discussion of administration 
training of teachers, and special and future 
problems in vocational education. The field 
it covers is so full of controversies and s 
broad that it should be carefully read by super 
intendents and principals everywhere in order 
that they may study this virile point of view 
The views of the author himself fail to har 
monize in different parts of the book, and the 
present writer believes that Professor Snedden 
fails to take account of any process of finding 
the boy or girl who is to take the special vo 
cational courses. “ First catch your bird” is 
good advice for putting salt on a bird’s tail and 
for vocational education as well. Vocational 
guidance must be provided for. 

The book is full of striking contrasts and 
the favorite device of stringing together a 
dozen or so widely separated vocations in one 
sentence and hurling at the reader the chal- 
lenge, What are you going to do about it? 
In educational philosophy Snedden is a sepa- 
ratist: he wants vocational education after, 
not during, general education, and under a 
separate roof and administration. He prob 
ably takes too little account of the definite vo- 
cational values in some phases of general edu 
cation. There is no “general education” 
which is not made up of elements related to a 
number of specific kinds of education, and one 
of these is the vocational. Well-planned gen- 
eral education, therefore, must necessarily be 
partly vocational. This reasoning worries 
Snedden, because he very rightly wants to 
make vocational education effective. Federal 
Board specifications and regulations need to 
be more fully worked out, however, before we 
ean set up hard and fast rules and separate 
young children into different schools on the 
basis of such regulations. Snedden is quite 
right, nevertheless, in exposing pretence and 
confusion of aims. He sees little value in bad 
mixtures of general and vocational aims, and 
vigorously combats all work in the arts which 
ealls itself vocational but is so diluted that it 
has no real vocational effectiveness. 








Oo RR Mee 











n in this field might be cleared up 


hing between juvenile vocational 


training for adult callings. 


education and 


Snedden is doubtless wrong if he wishes, as 


his book implies, to separate children into dis 
tinct schools at an early age to study for 


Judd, 
asserting that civi 


juvenile occupations. Inglis, Kingsley 
d others are right in 


considerations require coeducation of childre: 


at the high school age. Snedden is right, if 
or girl 18 years old or 
over, who, after adequate general education 
and vocational guidance has definitely decided 
in One occupation, should 


to invest his career 


be taken to a special school as were the men 
the period of the war, for intensive 
lized The 


doubtedly wrong if they wish associated learn 





training. others are un 


ng to cover short courses in poultry raising 
nd training for locomotive engineers. 
n of Ameri 


interested in > educati 


the 
ean women should read his chapter 14 for pur- 


or active and effective disproof 


Vocational Education. By 
The Macmillan Com- 


Introduction to 
David Spence Hill. 
pany, 1920. 

President Hill’s book, published within a 
month of Professor Snedden’s, follows the 
same general outline, but furnishes a more 
compact and less controversial survey. Sned 


den has no room for illustrative examples, 
while Hill’s book is well supplied with ac- 
His 
research and psychology are par 
ticularly sane and forward looking. Like Pro- 
fessor Snedden, Dr. Hill has his doubts about 


the practicability and desirability of the aims 


counts of actual experiences in the field. 


chapters on 


and ambitions of women for a more complete 
life as human beings. 

Hill’s book, like Snedden’s, also makes the 
surprising omission of vocational guidance. 
Splendid plans for vocational training are out- 
lined and the law states that this training is 
for those who have decided upon a vocation; 
yet no hint in all the discussion of sociology 
touches upon the difficult and important mat 
ters of try-out courses, classes for the study of 


counseling, and other aids to 


occupations, 
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‘ ~ £ y t i pre ’ ry det ) 
before one pr ; self at t Laem off 4 


lhe book is particularly strong in outlining 
the workings of Smith-Hughes Act, and i1 
this way does a great service to an increasi 
number of puzzled school] administrators lr} 


chapter on Commercial Education 


} 
complete. 


If one may be allowed to torecast future 


problems in vocational education, it may be 


bably neither Snedden nor 


remarked that pr yb: 


Hill has given attention enough to the con 


tinuation school, to advisory committees for 
administrative purposes in establishing co 
tacts and 


ind istrv. an ] the 
part-time and cooperative plans. Books on 


1 
between school 


} 


vocational education in the future are lik 


to devote whole chapters to these subjects. 
3. Emplo Joun Van Liew 
Morris 
1921, 
Dr. Morris’s 


detailed survey of factory education. Sam 


Trainina By 


McGraw Company, 


> . 
Book 


bock is a comprehensive and 


ipprentic 


ples are well selected to include 
ship, up-grading plans, cooperative instruction, 


vestibule schools, and other forms of training 


factory. Typical industries are 


rubber, and 


within the 


selected 


such as the ] 


< lectrica . 


automobile industries; programs are given 


? 


emphasizing apprenticeship, special training, 


and technical instruction; and a 
presented of six comprehensive plans 
the auspices of as many prominent Americar 
corporations. Ship building, railroad 
printing, and shoe 
cluded, together with a 
training of foremen. 
Sociological considerations are not 


carefully analyzed, thoug! 


canizat y ac d nt prevent y al d healt} 
instruction ar led. Some writer need 
to give us a detailed analysis of the econon 


factors involved in training emplovees in stores 


and factories, together with the comprehensive 


plan Americanization which has recently 
beer work d If Massa usetts The |} } 
contains ag ] rran} It w wide 
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studied by educational directors in industry; 
it should receive the same study by school 
superintendents and directors of vocational 
education. It will prove an eye opener to those 
school men who persist in staying in the 
school. 

The title of the book is too broad in that it 
includes manufacturing alone and leaves out 
of account the large and important problem 
connected with mercantile establishments, 
particularly department store work. A more 
exact title would be “ Employee Training in 
Manufacturing Establishments.” 


4. Training Industrial Workers. By Roy W. 
Ketty. The Ronald Press, 1920. 

Dr. Kelly’s book goes much further than 
does Dr. Morris’s into the social phases of ed- 
ucation in industry, and furnishes also a com- 
prehensive survey of work being done all over 
the United States, with valuable appendices 
containing detailed specifications of plans now 
in operation and an extensive bibliography. 
The book begins with the present-day problem 
in industrial training as based upon the re- 
cent growth of capitalism, seasonal fluctua- 
tions, labor turnover, unemployment, ete. Th« 
inadequacies and neglect of school vocational 
work, earlier forms of apprenticeship, and 
beginnings in modern industrial education are 
then set forth with an account of national 
aid and hopeful beginnings in schools. The 
need for cooperative work, for better ap- 
prenticeship, vocational guidance, school and 
factory service, and systems of tests and 
rating are carefully analyzed. The book is 
broad in scope as shown by its treatment of 
personnel or employment management in re- 
lation to industrial training and the educa- 
tional value of employee participation in man- 
agement. Training minor executives, foreman 
training, and the vestibule school are de- 
scribed. The book ends with an attempt to 
fix joint responsibility for the new program 
upon both industry itself and the government. 
Cooperative action is therefore Dr. Kelly’s 
method for providing a wider form of educa- 
tion leading to a more abundant life for the 
workers and a better society. An important 


contribution of the book is Dr. Kelly’s analy 
sis of the problem for small businesses. HH; 
states that education “can only be accom 
plished effectively by concerted action and by 
a pooling of resources under a system of gov 
ernment assistance which provides money sub 
vention and expert advice based upon re 
search.” 

It remains for other authors to make the 
researches necessary, and for the next genera- 
tion to work out practicable plans for uni 
versal education, both within the schools and 
within the vocations, and all under public 
control. 


5. Junior Wage Earners. By Anna Y. Reet 
The Macmillan Company, 1920. 

Dr. Reed’s book presents detailed plans for 
organizing juvenile placement. After a num 
ber of years’ experience in Seattle, and with 
the Junior Employment Service of the Fed 
eral Department of Labor at Washington, the 
author has arrived at a definite workable plan 
which she blueprints and sets before society 
as a plan ready to be used whenever we shal! 
be moved in the direction of giving demo 
cratic assistance to all boys and girls in the 
difficult task of making the transition from 
school to work. Dr. Reed stretches her plan 
backwards so that it will cover all phases of 
vocational guidance; she claims that plac 
ment is the “ Alpha” of vocational guidance 
because placement workers inevitably secur 
information which can be used in telling boys 
and girls still in school about the opportunities 
and responsibilities of vocational life. Th: 
author does not prove that this is the onl; 
way to get this knowledge or that it is the best 
way. Continuation school teachers in their 
visiting and follow-up work may perhaps get 
this knowledge in very much better form than 
can placement workers. Placement, according 
to Mrs. Reed, is also the “ Omega” of voca- 
tional guidance because it is concerned with 
placing the child, as one of the last steps in : 
comprehensive system of guidance which wil! 
enable him thereafter to be his own guide. Th: 
book will undoubtedly be called theoretical be- 
cause of the fact that Dr. Reed insists that the 
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m of the junior placement office should be t 
pool 100 per cent. of the children wanting jobs 
and 100 per cent. of the jobs which are va- 
cant. This would undoubtedly take either a 
millenium of efficiency in the placement office 
or a government action with a stronger arm 
than any we can imagine on this side of the 
Atlantic. There will probably always be em- 
ployers and boys and girls who will short cir- 

iit this program. 

1 insists that the placement officer 


st stick to his job: he must not mix int 


P “9 yy 
e quarrel bDetwet capital and labor—a quar 

} ] } ] 17 és r } 

rel which the author calis untortunate and 


ssibly inevitable.” She shows marked def 
erence to the needs and wishes of the em- 
ployer, however, in her program, but not quite 
the same deference—indeed some impatience 

the difficult task of educating teachers to 

ear understandings of vocational guidance. 

She is not impartial in implying that labor 
s a commodity—witness “a public employ- 
ment office is a sales agency” and “ market- 
ng the product of the public schools,” pp. 
112-1153. 

The book is full of interesting suggestions, 

f intimate studies of child character, and of 
the ideal of an efficient service to the em- 
ployer and through him to society. 

6. Training for Store Service. By LvciLe 
Eaves. Richard G. Badger, 1920. 

Dr. Eaves has turned out a very interesting 
and important study, the work being done in 
the Research Department of the Woman’s Ed- 
cational Union of Boston. It is scientific and 
careful, and on account of the fact that the 


late of the investigation was betore the ab- 


normal times of 1919 and 1920, it will be even 
more valuable than a more recent study, as a 
description of normal conditions in stores. The 


book is almost wholly confined to the work of 


juveniles and is statistical as well as compre- 
hensive in its treatment. It covers not only 
department stores but all sorts of small places, 
and research workers have gone into the high- 
ways and byways to find out about the con- 
ditions of work and the problems faced by 
the young. The tables are conveniently ar- 
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ranged and tell real stories for t} nter 

in studying them for purposes of vocational 
guidance and vocational education. Valuable 
suggestions are given on the social status of 
store workers, personal qualities needed, pro 
motional possibilities, and shifting and turn 
over in employment, and plans are advocated 
for training in physical development, local 
geography, courtesy, practical arithmetic, 
English, ete., particularly in the continuation 
schools. In the matter of turnover the sta 


tistics given indicate that there is less shift 


? 
ng among giris than among boys ind also 
that girls remain in school longer than do 
boys. The need for intelligence tests is shown, 


and for careful supervision of all children, 
but particularly for those who drift about, 
learning bad habits and dissatisfaction on ac 
count of a retarded mentality which guaran 
tees trouble for them when they are lef 
without supervision. 

The study shows how much easier it is to 


train for store service in the larger stores, and 


this emphasizes the duty resting upon educa 
tion workers everywhere to accept more re 


sponsibility for juvenile workers. An exten 
sion plan with a traveling teacher could easily 
be worked out whereby the smaller stores could 
be reached with very definite and helpful forms 
of education both general and vocat 

Dr. Eaves’s study may we 
with the recently issued “ Survey of J 
Commercial Occupations,” by 


Board for Vocational Eduecatior 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
ORGANIZATIONS MEETING AT DES MOINES 
Tue National Council of Educat 

hold conferences on Friday and Saturday, July 
1 and 2. The Friday morning session w 

have a meeting of the committee on member 
ship, followed by report of the secretary; 
the preside nt’s address, 
power in the American educational system; ’ 
report of the committee on state administra 
tion of schools; and preliminary report of the 


committee on character and citizenship edu 
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eation. The Friday afternoon session will be 
devoted to reports of the committees on mem 
bership and rural education. The Saturday 
morning session will include a meeting of the 
Executive Committee; address of welcome by 
F. M. Hunter, Oakland, Calif; a symposium 
platform meeting with ten-minute addresses 
by P. P. Claxton, F. G. Blair, W. A. Jessup, 
Carroll G. Pearse, Fannie Fern Andrews, W. 
A. Brandenburg and J. M. 
ports of the Committee on Racial Well-being 
by Helen C. Putnam, Providence, R. I., and of 
the committee on extension education by L. H. 
Minkel, Fort Dodge, Iowa. The Saturday af- 
include 


Gwinn; and re- 


ternoon session will reports of the 
executive committee and those committees not 
on the schedule before February, 1922, viz.: 
thrift education, democracy applied to educa- 
tion, American teachers’ colleges, educational 
school 


surveys, participation of teachers in 


management and reorganization of seventh, 


eighth and ninth grades. The committee on 
the elementary school course, Katherine D. 
Blake, chairman, wil! meet on Tuesday morn- 
ing, July 5. The officers are: President, H. H. 
Cedar Falls, 
Josephine C. Preston, 


Adelaide S. 


Iowa; vice-president, 


Olympia, Wash.; and 


Seerley, 


secretary, Jaylor, Washington, 
D. C. 

Tue Department of 
hold 


and Friday, July 5, 6, 


Elementary Education 
Wednesday, 
The Tuesday 


subject, 


Tuesday, 


and 8. 


will sessions on 


morning session will consider the 
“ The elementary school and the readjustments 
It will be addressed 


Teachers College, Co- 


of the next ten vears.” 
by George D. Strayer, 
lumbia University; J. B. Weaver, Des Moines; 
William M. U. S. 
Treasury; Anna 

High School, St. 
nard, superintendent of Arlington, 
Mass. The Wednesday will be ad- 
dressed by W. W. Charters, Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh; H. B. Wilson, superintendent of 
Berkeley, Calif., and Horn, 


Iowa, on the limits of the pro- 


Lewis, Savings Division, 
Baker, Ben 
Mo., 


schools, 


Junior 
and G. C. Mi- 


> 
Blewett 


Louis, 


session 


schools, Ernest 
University of 
A report of the 
will be followed by an 


ject. committee on English 


address on “ The re- 
mother tongue to 


lation of the teaching of the 
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yn,” by H. R 


of English, University of 


the national program in educatii 
Driggs, professor 


Utah. 


given over to a discussion of the “ Improve 


The Friday afternoon session will be 
ment of instruction through the use of star 
tests.” It will be addressed by ] M 
Allen, superintendent of schools, 
Ill.; E. E. Chiles, Ben Blewett Junior High 
School, St. Louis, Mo.; J. Worth Osburn. 
Department of Education, Madison, 
Bessie Bacon Goodrich, Des Moines. 
Maude McBroom, Detroit Teachers’ 
Herman Hendrix, Mesa, Ariz., and 
Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of schools, 
Akron, Ohio. President, P. 
W. L. Cox, headmaster of the Washington 
School, New York City; Vice-president, Mar 
ion S. Hanckel, supervisor of kindergarten and 
Va.; 


Logan, assistant superintendent o 


dard 
Springfiel 


State 
Wis.; 
Iowa: 


Cr lege; 


The officers are: 


primary grades, Richmond, Secretary, 


Annie E. 


schools, Cincinnati. 


ewe 


The Department of Secondary Education 
will meet Tuesday forenoon, July 5, and Wed 
nesday afternoon, July 6. The committee on 
high school library problems will present its 
report through C. C. Certain, of Cass Tecl 
nical High School, Detroit. Burton P. Fow 
ler, first assistant principal of Central Hig] 
School, Cleveland, will 
“Socialization of the 


organization of 


present a paper on 


six-year high school 


through the student activi 
Ray H. Bracewell, principal of the Bur 


lington, Iowa, high school, will present a paper 


ties.” 


on “ Segregation in ability groups as a means 
of taking into account individual differences.” 

The Bureau of Education, Washington, will 
furnish a speaker on “ Sex education in high 
Charles E. Barker will furnish a paper 
on “The physical efficiency of the teacher.” 


schc ¢ ].”? 


3enjamin C. Gruenberg, of the United States 
Public Health Service, will speak on “ A pro 
gram of sex education for secondary schools.” 
President, 


tu 


The officers of the department are: 
Clarence T. Rice, principal of Kansas C 
(Kansas) High School; Vice-president, Guy 
C. Wilson, principal of Latter Day Saints 
High School, Salt Lake City; Secretary, 
Minnie Oliverson, assistant principal for girls, 
Kansas City (Kansas) High School. 














